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Should elementary schools be large or 
small? At the present time they are rela- 
tively small. For some years concentration 
has been the watchword in the field of 
secondary education. Large central high 
schools, built at enormous expense, 
equipped with everything that heart can 
desire, are now common throughout the 
country. Many cities have recently com- 
pleted junior high schools with double the 
capacity of their ordinary elementary 
schools and with facilities seldom found 
in elementary schools. The question may 
well be asked as to whether elementary 
schools must continue with a limited pro- 
gram because a richer program would be 
prohibitive in cost. 

There is of course the problem of dis- 
tance to travel. Little children should be 
able to reach the school without undue 
fatigue or danger. This consideration 
alone is insufficient, however, to account 
for the presence of more than a fraction 
of the smaller schools in cities. Again, chil- 
dren are popularly supposed to receive 
more personal attention in a small school 
than in a large one. ‘‘The principal can 
call each child by name.’’ But this is, after 


moreover, been a determining factor in the 
ease of adolescents, who are quite as much 
in need of individual attention as the 
younger children. High-school classes are 
everywhere smaller than elementary-school 
classes—for the sake of individual atten- 
tion. 

A trial is being made of the platoon 
school, which is usually large. In such a 
school facilities are found approximating 
those of the higher schools. There are 
libraries, science rooms, studios, shops, 
small assembly rooms, swimming pools, and 
gymnasiums. The pupils enjoy the 
benefits of instruction by persons who 
have specialized in one or a few lines of 
study. The principal is better paid than 
most and he has a better force of assistants. 
A visiting teacher, a nurse, supervisors of 
instruction, even a school psychologist, 
divide with him his manifold duties. The 
specialist replaces the general practitioner 
—or at any rate supplements him. 

Possibly the platoon school, quite apart 
from its peculiar form of daily program, 
may prove to be the forerunner of a new 
type of elementary school, the larger ele- 
mentary school, with a better paid prin- 
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cipal, more adequate facilities, a staff of 
specialists, and a richer program. Once 
the public is convinced that such a school 
is best for the children, no pressure from 
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acerediting boards or organized profes- 
sional propaganda will be needed to estab- 
lish it. Parents know that it is the early 
years of schooling that count for most. 


HOW TO LEAD CHILDREN TO OUTLINE 


Martie Louise HatcHer 


Director of Training School, W. K. 


Teachers in high schools and even in 
colleges used to complain that students 
entered their classes with only hazy ideas 
of how to outline a discussion. They had 
vague notions of form and how an out- 
line should look on paper, but the practice 
was unknown to them of (1) picking out 
the main points in the discussion, (2) sub- 
ordinating minor points, (3) sticking to 
the main points, as the following of a 
silver thread through an intricate pattern, 
and (4) of summarizing these main points 
as the clues for study and review. 

Students used to enter the high school 
and even college without this ability, be- 
cause they had never been definitely taught 
a method by which they could acquire it. 
Those who did possess it had stumbled upon 
it and were the survivals of the fittest. 
Those who were not fittest simply dropped 
out of college or high school in a short while 
because they had not worked out a system 
by which they could mobilize their thoughts 
whenever the occasion demanded it. 

Nowadays teachers everywhere recog- 
nize the fact that even in the kindergarten 
children should do rudimentary outlining 
as a basis for clear thinking, and as the 
essential foundation for good habits of 
study. 

The teachers of the elementary and 
junior high section of the Training School 
of Western Kentucky State Teachers’ Col- 
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lege spent several weeks listing the defi- 
nite things which they observed them- 
selves practicing in their own grades, as 
they tried to lead children to grow in this 
ability. Below are given the reports from 
the teachers, which one must note indicate, 
at least, the idea of progress which the child 
should manifest as he moves from the low- 
est to the higher grades. No report was 
made by the senior high school. 


GRADE ONE 
1. What the teacher should do: 
a. Have a clear conception of main points 
and minor details before presenting 
matter to children. 
b. When reading or telling a story, place 
emphasis upon important points and sub- 
ordinate minor details. 
ce. Present material suitable to child’s ability 
to comprehend. 
d. Encourage children to 
(1) Look for important points of story— 
main characters, ete. 

(2) Note sequence of events. 

(3) Summarize, giving main point in 
proper sequence. 

e. Provide opportunities for children to sum 
up the main points of a story, or discus- 
sion, or observation, e.g., have one child 
tell first point, another tell second, etc., 
and finally have one child tell all the 
points. 

(This may be done in connection with 
nature study, story-telling, picture study, 
making of rules for grades, construction 
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activities, informal discussions of every- 
day experiences, etc.) 

f. Explain and encourage use of tables of 
content of primers and readers. 

. What the teacher should avoid doing: 

a. When reading or telling a story, avoid 
breaking up complete thought units by 
any distractions, such as stopping too 
long to explain a word or phrase. 

b. Avoid introduction of irrelevant matter 
when topic is being discussed. 

ce. Avoid placing stress upon minor de- 
tails. 

. What the teacher should help children to 
avoid : 

a. Wandering from point in discussion of a 
topic. 

b. Omitting important points when sum- 
marizing. 

ec. Placing emphasis upon minor details. 

. What the teacher should expect children to 
gain: zs 

a. An increasing ability to find the main 
point in a thought unit (paragraph) of 
reading material. 

b. A dawning sense of logical organization. 

e. An increasing ability to tell the important 
points in a story read or heard, with at- 
tention to sequence of events. 

d. An increasing ability to stick to the point 
when diseussing a topic or relating an 
experience. 

e. An inereasing ability to find and read 
the section of a story that tells about a 
certain incident. 

f. An increasing appreciation of an abil- 
ity to use the table of contents in a 
book. 

GraDE Two 
Note—The normal type of outlining is not 


d. Let children find these important ideas 
through questions from teacher. 

e. Lead children to see the need of organiza- 
tion before they try to organize. 


2. What teacher must avoid doing: 


a. Forcing children to do formal outlining 
when there is no felt need. 

b. All the work for the child. 

e. Passing over the child’s viewpoint without 
some recognition of it. 

d. Wasting time in useless outlining. 

e. Bringing in too many different phases of 
outlining. 


. What the child should accomplish: 


a. Reading. 

(1) Be able to select main points of story. 

(2) Observe sequence of important ideas. 

(3) Be able to select and use index (the 
names of stories are the important 
topics of the book). 

(4) Be able to select important characters 
in a story and tell why they are im- 
portant. 

(5) Reproduce stories following the train 
of thought. 

b. Nature study. 

(1) Be able to select main points to be 
learned about birds, trees, ete. 

(2) Keep bird chart, noting main points 
such as appearance, food, nesting, 
habits, value, ete. 

(3) Be able to summarize important 
points studied. 

ce. Language. 

(1) Be able to write in a connected way 
two or three stories of some experi- 
ence. 

(2) Report on worthwhile activities. 

(3) Be able to tell important things seen 
on a trip. 





taught in the earl ades, but much is done ‘a 
which leads the children to think in a connected (4) Dramatization. 
way. With small children we lead to outline d. Health. 
from the rough organization. (1) Keep health chart and booklet. 
1, What the teacher must do: e. Projects. =— sis P 
‘a. Help children to distinguish the major (1) Projects aid in outlining for children 
points from the minor. must decide what to do, why and how 
b. Lead them to see that stories are made up to carry their plans through. 
of a few outstanding points with details 
which make the story of interest. 
ec. Lead them to see sequence of important 1. Reading and literature. 
ideas. a. Telling a story in a certain number of 
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sentences. Teacher decides the number, 
according to the number of parts into 
which the story naturally divides itself. 

b. Naming the parts of a story already di- 
vided, but not names given to the parts 
of the story. 

e. Giving a definite number of reasons for 
liking or disliking a character in a story, 
or a part of a story. “I like this because :” 


malin ee 
See 


d. In making a prose story into a play, 
different acts, consisting of two or three 
main parts of the story, must be named. 

2. Nature study. 

a. Studying animals, birds, ete., by listing on 

the board, details under different headings, 


as: 
Appearance Food Habits 
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b. Collecting material to settle a question 
that might arise in a study of a bird or 
an animal, as: 

“Ts the sparrow our friend?” 
3. Health. 

a. Listing the reasons for keeping certain 
health rules, in order to convince some 
children of the need of doing it, as: 
“Why do we brush our teeth?” 

4. Conversation periods. 

a. In making “Our Rules” analysis of the 
meaning of the word “Courtesy.” (This 
was our first outlining.) 

Courtesy : 

(1) Taking off caps in halls. 

(2) Going behind people, instead of 
walking in front. 

(3) Not interrupting a conversation 
by speaking. 

(4) Waiting at 
prayer. 

b. Convineing a child why a certain type of 
conduct is wrong. 

List reasons why it is wrong. 


the door during 


GraDE Four 


In language, geography, hygiene, nature 
study, and reading, use simple outlines in 
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teaching how to study, how to write, how to 
make oral reports, and how to estimate values, 
1. Letter-writing. 
a. Parts of a letter. 
(2) Heading. 
(2) Greeting. 
(3) Body. 
(4) Close. 
(5) Signature. 
b. Writing a letter. 

Here discuss the things to write about, 
make the outline, and write a model 
letter following outline. When other 
letters are written, the children work out 
their own outlines to follow. Outlines are 
also worked out in study of stories, 
pictures, and sometimes poems. 

When the textbook in geography is 
first used, spend three or four weeks try- 
ing to learn how to use it. Attention is 
first called to the subject to be read 
about. This is placed on the board. Note 
the next most important subject and 
place this on the board, reading silently 
and discussing each topic. After a few 
lessons an outline is obtained. 

2. The Greatest Oceupation in the World— 
Agriculture. 
a. The importance of the soil. 

(1) Three things that depend on the soil: 
(a) Food. 
(b) Clothing. 
(c) Shelter. 

(2) Where the materials for these three 
things are found. 

(3) The number of persons that work in 
the soil. 

(4) Where the soil comes from. 
(a) What is it made of ? 

(5) How soil is made. 

(6) What causes the decay of rocks? 

(7) Why solid rock is found beneath the 
soil. 

(8) Why the soil is of different depths. 

(9) How soil is of value to plants. 
(a) The use that plants make of the 

soil. 
(b) The value of hairlike roots. 
(ce) What plants take from the soil. 
(d) The difference between fertile 
and sterile soil. 
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(e) How fertile soil may become 

sterile. 

(f£) How this danger can be avoided. 

After some work of this kind, the children 
work out little outlines from their study; use 
these for class discussions, making changes 
necessary. 

Many reading lessons are worked out in a 
similar way, first as a group in elass; later, 
stories are outlined by each child. 

A simple outline in bird study is followed by 
a model given, but the children are free to work 
out their own outline if they want to discuss 
any points not noted in model. 

3. Birds. 

a. Our friends. 
(1) The Bluebird. 
(a) Deseription of the bird. 
(b) Its song. 
(c) Its nest. 
(d) Its food. 
(e) Its habits. 
(f) Its value to man. 
(2) The Robin. 
(3) The Meadowlark. 
(4) The Catbird. 
b. Our enemies. 
(1) The English Sparrow. 
(a) Same as above except noting 
how it harms man. 
(2) The Hawk. 
(3) The Crow. 

The children copy and work out out- 
lines in health work also. 

In all the work, try to avoid too much 
detail. Children should be led to out- 
lining step by step, the teacher working 
with them at first to avoid their getting 
confused in values. They can soon be 
led to some independent work. 


GRADE Five 
1, What the teacher does 
a. With material read: 
(1) Calls for thought question from 
each paragraph. 
(2) Calls for heading for each para- 
graph. 
(3) Calls for division of story into 
main parts. 
(a) Introduction. 
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(b) The heart of the story. 
(ec) The surprise at the end. 
b. With material to be organized: 

(1) In the solving of problems children 
are asked for main questions which 
they will need to know. 

(2) Placing these questions in logical 
order with the help of the class. 

2. What the teacher should avoid doing 
a. With material to be read: 

(1) Doing too much suggesting by easy 
questions. 

(2-3) Accepting answers from superior 
group of pupils and not taking 
suggestions from other two groups. 

b. With material to be organized: 

(1) Avoid dictating too much as to im- 
portance of certain points which 
the majority of the class should get 
from apperceptive basis. 

3. What teacher wants children to avoid 
a. With material to be read: 

(1) Writing “yes” and “no” questions. 

(2) Too long headings. 

(3) Making hasty judgments as to the 
proper divisions of the story. 

b. With material to be organized: 


(1) Asking questions not based on 
problems. 
(2) Solving problems by answering 


questions out of order. 
4. What the teacher wants children to accom- 
plish 
a. With material read: 

(1) Be able to write good thought ques- 
tions. 

(2) Be able to get one main fact from 
each paragraph or thought unit. 
(a) Be able to get one or two sub- 

heads. 

(3) Be able to reproduce story from 
outline. 

b. With material to be organized: 

(1) Be able to find, select, and organize 
material so as to answer in the best 
way the purpose in mind. 

References: 

Lewis and Rowland, The Silent Readers: 
Teacher’s Manual. 
The Lincoln Readers: 

Teachers. 


A Manual for 
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GRADE Six 


. In a reading lesson have children read a 


story and tell into how many parts it 
should be divided. Write the names of 
each part. Or read a paragraph and write 
the subject of paragraph. 


. Study geography and history lesson by 


reading topics and writing the big thing 
in each, then sometimes some smaller divi- 
sions of each main heading. 


. Write a definite number of paragraphs 


about some real experience such as, “A 
Picnic,” “A Camping Party,” “The Most 
Amusing Thing I Ever Saw.” 


Junior HieH ScHOOL 


English — Latin: 


1. 


2. 
3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 
7. 


Study questions to help pupils select im- 
portant points. 

Selection of topic sentence. 

Subordination of other points in para- 
graph. 

Arrangement of paragraphs in order of 
importance. 

Suggestion of system of arrangement for 
formal outlines. 

Practice with system on familiar material. 
Practice on unfamiliar material. 


Geography — History: 

Before the child, or anyone, in fact, can do 
a piece of work with intelligence he must get 
some idea of the nature of the thing to be done 
—must know something of the form, organiza- 
tion, and contents of that which he expects to 
produce. With this in mind, leading the chil- 
dren to outline may be effectively done in the 
following way: 


) § 


The teacher 
a. Should: 

(1) Have pupils study some definite 
assignment, first reading it as a 
whole, then rereading, pointing out 
the essential topics which may be 
used in preparing an outline. 

(2) Take the lead in the first two or 
three attempts at developing an 
outline in class. 

(3) Later have children work as a 
group in developing an outline in 
class without teacher’s aid, one 


pupil writing as the others make 
suggestions. (Suggestions should 
be written in outline only as whole 
class may determine. This work 
should proceed in an orderly way, 
no child to offer a suggestion until 
recognized by person directing the 
work. 

(4) Finally, require each child to pre- 

pare an outline on some specific 

assignment. 

Collect all outlines required of 

pupils, offer constructive and in- 

dividual criticism, and return out- 

lines to children. 

b. Should not: 

(1) Assist pupils to the extent of de- 
veloping in them a feeling of de- 
pendence upon her. 

(2) Expect so much from children as 
to cause them to become discour- 
aged with their efforts. 

(3) Require children to hold so rigidly 
to a guidance outline as to destroy 
their own initiative in this work. 

(4) Be satisfied with an indifferent, 
passive attitude toward the work on 
the part of the pupils. 

(5) Dwell so long on this work as to 
kill the class spirit with monoto- 
nous repetition. 


(5 


— 


2. The children 


a. Should: 

(1) Read carefully the assignment, 
first, as a whole, then reread, point- 
ing out essential topics which may 
take the form of a guidance outline. 

(2) Work collectively in preparing an 
outline in class with: 

(a) One member writing at black- 
board. 

(b) Other members suggesting 
topics and steps which are ac- 
cepted or rejected as part of 
the outline as class may deter- 
mine. 

(3) Finally prepare outlines individ- 
ually to be criticised by teacher. 

b. Should not: 

(1) Attack problem with an indifferent, 

passive attitude. 
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(2) Attempt work without first know- 
ing definitely what is expected. 

(3) Be satisfied with merely “getting 
by.” 

(4) Rely on guidance outline, but rather 
develop his own initiative. 


Mathematics : 

The chief means of doing this in mathematics 
is through the oral analysis of problems without 
the use of numbers. In this process we pursue 
the following steps: 

1. Look for the point. 

Have the entire class read the problem 
silently in order to discover what they want to 
find out in this particular problem. 
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2. See the point. 

Have each one raise his hand when he is 
sure that he knows the point. Then wait until 
all or at least a majority of the class have seen 
it before calling on any child to state the ob- 
jective. 

3. Stick to the point. 

Have the children state just what things are 
needed to obtain the solution, there being often 
unnecessary numbers given in the problem. 

4. Cover all points. 

Continue the discussion until the class agrees 

that all the essential points have been covered. 


5. Review all points. 
Have one child restate the entire process sub- 
ject to the criticism of the class. 








THE ART OF SUPERVISION’ 


ArtTHUR S. GIST 
Principal, B. F. Day School, Seattle, Washington 


While the technical phase of supervision 
deals with carefully and intelligently laid 
out plans, the art of supervision deals with 
the manner of carrying out these plans. 
Success in supervision is dependent upon 
the manner of procedure fully as much as 
upon its technique. Plans are essential for 
the success of any undertaking, and suc- 
cess in the supervision of teachers re- 
quires an art of the highest type. Here 
we are dealing with the human elements, 
which means that successful supervision is 
a highly socialized function, calling for 
inspirational leadership. 


PERSONAL QUALITIES OF THE PRINCIPAL 


Success as an artist in supervision re- 
quires a personal equipment which should 
be definitely known, intelligently analyzed, 
and constantly held before the principal as 
an essential goal for growth and develop- 
ment. 

1. He should be a most social and 
human person, capable of accurately 
evaluating people from the human stand- 
point and highly successful in meeting and 
in getting along with all types of indi- 
viduals. Success here requires a combina- 
tion of personal qualities. 

2. He should be genuinely sincere in 
every respect to secure the highest type 
of personal confidence from all those with 
whom he comes in contact. 

3. He should be an optimist who is al- 
ways looking for the best, expecting the 
best to the extent that his personality is 
contagious. 


4. He should be such a professional en- 
thusiast that he elicits enthusiasm from.all 
his co-workers. 

5. He should be so just and honest in 
all his opinions that personal bias can never 
influence him. 

6. He should be so firm and impartial 
that strong personalities among his corps 
cannot overshadow the points of excellence 
in less foreeful teachers. 

7. He should be so broad-minded that 
eredit and appreciation for excellent work 
will be quickly and easily given to those 
meriting it. 

8. He should be so open-minded that 
unessential details, an occasional mistake, 
or a poor lesson given will not prejudice 
him for all time against a teacher. 

9. He should be so frank and clear-cut 
in his statements that no doubt is left as 
to his views. 

10. He should be so tactful that offense 
is not taken. 

11. He should be so sympathetic in his 
relationships that the teachers never feel 
depressed and discouraged. 

12. He should be too sensible and too 
close-mouthed to discuss one teacher with 
another. 

13. He should be so approachable, ac- 
cessible, and resourceful that the teacher 
will never feel hesitant about coming to 
him. 

14. He should display such a profes- 
sional interest in the welfare of his 
teachers that they will regard him as @ 
true friend, especially in the time of need. 


1This article forms Chapter II of the author’s forthcoming book, Elementary School Supervision, 


to be published soon by Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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15. He should have poise and such a 
high degree of self-control that his teachers 
will have confidence in his ability to 
weather any storm. 

16. He should be such a hard worker 
himself that he sets a good example for 
his teachers. 

17. He should be such a real leader and 
sympathetic guide that his teachers never 
feel that they are being driven. 

18. He should possess such a sense of 
humor that his teachers will not fret and 
worry over unavoidable shortcomings and 
annoyances. 

19. He should plan his own work so care- 
fully that his teachers will feel that he can 
always see his way through. 

20. He should have the courage of his 
convictions so that his teachers may have 
confidence in his opinions. 

21. He should have his job so thoroughly 
in hand that he never seems to be rushed. 

22. He should be so tidy in his personal 
appearance that he commands the respect 
of all. 

23. He should be so judicious-minded 
that his teachers, patrons, and pupils have 
confidence in his ability to look at all sides 
of the many perplexing questions which 
constantly arise. 

24. He should be so willing to assume his 
full responsibilities that his teachers will 
never feel that he side-steps or shifts un- 
necessary blame and annoyances to them. 

25. He should possess such a loyalty to 
his teachers’ work that a high degree of 
loyalty is reciprocated to him and in all 
his plans. 


PERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The principal should regard his teachers 
as his co-workers whose opinions are to be 
not only considered but sought on all mat- 
ters of vital importance to the individual 
and to the group. This does not imply 
that he is vacillating and without ability. 
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It merely means that the success of the 
teachers and himself is a codperative task, 
that all plans and accomplishments should 
be on a broad, firm, democratic basis. This 
will result in a mutual understanding and 
confidence which will mean team work of 
a high order. He should be deliberate in 
reaching his conclusions but should make 
known his decisions as well as all the ob- 
stacles to his plans. Teachers have been 
known to feel a lack of confidence in their 
principal’s spirit of helpfulness with the 
retarded pupils, when he failed to inform 
them of his inability to secure quick action 
in having the pupils tested and transferred 
to a special school. The teachers should 
know of all the steps necessary for such a 
transfer, and that the principal is work- 
ing on the case and pushing it with all the 
vigor and dispatch possible. He should 
inform his teachers definitely that some of 
his decisions have been reached because of 
the group interest of his school, even 
though the individual teacher’s needs seem 
to be overlooked. He should analyze in- 
telligently each teacher’s attitude toward 
this group interest, toward other teachers, 
and should influence them to work for the 
welfare of the entire school. 


THE MEANS FOR DEVELOPING THE ART OF 


SUPERVISION 


Definite plans should be laid for making 
an art of supervision. First and foremost 
a wholesome school atmosphere should be 
secured and maintained. This is a codp- 
erative undertaking requiring unity of 
purpose among all teachers and pupils 
under the principal’s leadership and guid- 
ance. The teachers should be working up 
to their capacities without any feeling of 
pressure. Work rarely breaks down the 
workers; it is the conditions under which 
they work that often cause breakdowns and 
nervous disorders. The teachers should 
want to do their best because of their 
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principal’s enthusiasm and because of the 
personal satisfaction it is to them to be 
successful to the highest degree possible. 

The principal’s manner in visitation has 
much to do with the success of his plans 
and with the quality of work done by his 
teachers. It is an excellent thing to have 
the teachers and pupils glad to have him 
with them, but he should guard against any 
overshadowing of the teacher’s personality 
in the classroom; that is her domain and 
the pupils should feel that he has every 
confidence in their teacher. He must have 
the attitude of an inquirer, of an as- 
sistant, while in the classroom. He should 
enter the classroom quietly, without inter- 
rupting the work of the class, and take an 
inconspicuous place in the room. The time 
as well as the immediate task of the teacher 
and pupils should be respected to the ut- 
most. They should not to any appreciable 
degree recognize his entrance or presence, 
nor should the character or quality of work 
change because he is with them. While all 
should feel his leadership and friendly in- 
terest and take additional personal pride in 
their work because of his influence, his 
actual physical presence in the classroom 
need not necessarily be a spur to spasmodic 
effort on their part. It is a bad practice 
and inexcusable to distract the teachers 
and pupils by interrupting a recitation or 
study period to greet them or to introduce 
a visitor to the class. If such greetings and 
introductions are necessary, a better time 
should be taken for them. Courtesy is not 
courtesy unless the appropriateness of the 
time is considered. 

The principal should always encourage 
his teachers as much as possible. He 
should be on the lookout for the best, should 
recognize it and commend it. This does 
not necessitate overlooking weaknesses; it 
does not mean avoiding a frank conference 
of a constructive nature to overcome short- 


comings, but it should leave the teacher 
grateful for assistance and with a real de- 
sire to improve. He should be interested in 
all her plans; he should show his interest 
and indicate his confidence in her at every 
possible opportunity. Cubberley’* has 
stated, ‘‘Teachers, like other human beings, 
usually develop faith in themselves in 
about the same degree that the principal 
shows faith in them.’’ The principal 
should recognize the fact that successful 
teaching is an art; that successful 
teachers are artists; that artists are tem- 
peramental and that temperamental in- 
dividuals have difficulty in conforming to 
routine, are at times slack in mechanical 
management. The principal, while striving 
to overcome and overlook such shortcom- 
ings, should recall the big worthwhile ac- 
complishments of the real artists in his 
corps. Building management and clerical 
routine should never becloud the big things. 
Teachers should never be made to feel that 
failure in such matters counts seriously 
against them. 

Principals are often annoyed and the 
building management is at times disturbed 
and delayed by the forgetfulness of the 
teachers; they forget to attend building 
meetings and must be sent for while the 
others wait; they neglect to follow ac- 
eurately and with dispatch definite instrue- 
tions; they do not look after building 
supplies; they fail to send circulating 
equipment to the office or to the next class- 
room according to schedule; they are in- 
accurate in statistical reports; they occa- 
sionally come to school late; they lose or 
neglect to follow the mimeographed in- 
structions of the supervisors. All of these 
need correction and attention which require 
the suggestion and guidance of the princi- 
pal, not once but many times. This, how- 
ever, should not sacrifice the harmonious re- 
lationship between the principal and the 


1Cubberley, E. P., The Principal and His School, page 442. Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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THE ART OF SUPERVISION 


teacher, nor should it interfere with the 
principal’s recognition of the more impor- 
tant duties and accomplishments of the 
teacher. 


THE TEACHER’S INITIATIVE 


The Art of Supervision has for one of 
its main purposes the development of the 
teacher’s individuality. If a teacher has 
to be made entirely over, it is extremely 
doubtful that she will ever be the type of 
teacher we want to influence boys and 
girls. The principal should be of such a 
forceful, magnetic personality that he is 
felt throughout his whole school, with all 
teachers and with all pupils. This, how- 
ever, does not mean that his strong char- 
acter should be felt by the pupils to the ex- 
clusion of the teacher’s. It is doubtful if 
the principal’s mdividuality is sufficient 
for that. The pupils should be impressed 
with the teacher’s influence, hence her per- 
sonality should be protected and all im- 
provement in her technique and in her 
working spirit should be in accord with her 
experience and her individuality. Her 
personality should not only be protected 
but it should be carefully studied by the 
principal and definitely considered in all 
his suggestions to her. Potential strength, 
initiative, originality, particular skills and 
exceptional traits should be recognized and 
used as a basis for all improvement. 


THE TEACHER’S ATTITUDE TOWARD 
SUPERVISION 


While there is some opposition to super- 
vision from the teachers, much of this is 
due to the principal. What the teachers 
want in supervision and assistance is of 
interest and value in such a discussion. In 
Seattle the Principals’ Association made a 
study * of this question, and some of the 
results of this investigation which follow 
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throw considerable light upon this phase 
of the problem. 

1. In the care of the exceptional child, 
thirty-seven per cent indicated that valu- 
able assistance could be given and that 
much responsibility could well be assumed 
by the principal. The replies classified the 
exceptional pupils as follows: (a) the 
sub-normal child, (b) the gifted child, and 
(ec) the delinquent or troublesome child. 

2. Course of study.—Twenty-nine per 
cent indicated that the principal could be 
of much assistance with the course of study. 
Six per cent asked for some freedom in 
applying the course of study to local situa- 
tions. 

3. Professional leadership.—Twenty per 
cent indicated that the principal could be 
of assistance as a professional leader. 
While this was a general suggestion to the 
principal, many were definite in this mat- 
ter. Eighteen per cent suggested that the 
principal call their attention to the best 
current educational literature. Eleven per 
cent asked for some pedagogic advice. 
Seven per cent indicated that the principal 
should be inspirational in the classrooms, 
in meetings, and in conferences. About 
seven per cent indicated that the principal 
should hold meetings where discussion is 
free, with the teachers often leading. 
About six per cent suggested that the prin- 
cipal do some demonstration teaching. 
They indicated three advantages in such 
teaching: (a) an opportunity to try the new 
course of study, (b) an opportunity better 
to understand conditions, and (¢) an in- 
spiration to teachers and pupils. About 
four per cent suggested that the principal 
protect and develop the originality of the 
teacher. 

4. Miscellaneous suggestions : 

a. Six teachers suggested that the prinei- 
pal know quite intimately the new refer- 
ence materia supplied to the schools. 


*Gist, Arthur S., and King, Wm. A., ‘‘The Efficiency of the Principalship from the Standpoint 


of the Teacher, ?? 


Elementary School Journal, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, October, 1922. 
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b. An equal number indicated that the 
teachers’ larger problems should be upper- 
most in the principal’s mind. 

ce. Two asked that the principal have no 
pet hobbies. 

d. Two others asked that the principal 
attend all meetings of the supervisors to 
better understand requirements. 

e. Thirteen suggested that the principal 
be democratic and that suggestions of a 
professional character be made freely. 

f. Six asked that the principal visit the 
rooms frequently enough to know ac- 
curately the conditions and then to confer 
regarding the work. 

g. One teacher suggested that the princi- 
pal know the personnel of his corps. 

The following replies are quoted ver- 
batim : 

‘‘In the modern languages, which natu- 
rally require highly specialized prepara- 
tion, the average high-school principal can- 
not be of direct help te the teacher but 
may be of great help indirectly by set- 
ting a high standard of professional per- 
fection and ethics and by his general at- 
titude of helpfulness and encouragement. 
He may be of service to inexperienced 
teachers in matters of general teaching 
ability, discipline, ete. His chief asset in 
dealing with modern language teachers is a 
kind, helpful, sympathetic attitude.”’ 

‘*A principal who is interested in and 
takes part in the educational activities of 
the community is an inspirational help to 
the teacher.’’ 

‘«The principal can be of most help to me 
in giving constructive criticism.’’ 

‘*By being such an enthusiastic follower 
of the teaching profession that he is an 
inspiration to his teacher.’’ 

‘*He should be interested enough in 
educational movements and problems to in- 
spire his teachers to be alert in these re- 
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spects and to give of his knowledge and 
experience.”’ 

‘‘Investigate the needs of individual 
pupils and help to solve such problems,” 

**Set a high professional standard for 
himself.’’ 

‘*By trying to make his visits to every 
room an inspiration and encouragement to 
both the teacher and pupils.’’ 

**It seems to me the most helpful princi- 
pal is the one who can see the big worth- 
while things the classroom teacher is try- 
ing to do and who can appreciate the 
teacher’s efforts as a character builder and 
assist her in a wise and thoughtful 
way.”’ 

‘A principal may be so familiar with 
the course of study that a teacher feels him 
a competent and fair judge. This holds 
the teacher to a higher standard.”’ 

‘By holding highly desirable profes- 
sional goals; by fostering a spirit of 
studied, scholarly effort to attain these 
goals; by knowing modern educational 
methods so that he recognizes what will 
attain these goals; by offering constructive 
criticism that will assist in attaining these 
goals; by acknowledging progress toward 
such goals.’’ 

‘‘Helping the teacher to avoid narrow- 
ness in professional outlook.’’ 

‘‘Teachers welcome anything that widens 
their horizon in or out of school. Some 
principals inspire their teachers toward 4 
fuller life, better positions, or contentment 
in the places they are filling.’’ 

‘*Be a student in the educational field.” 

If he has definite plans and possesses & 
real art in supervision, a democratic at- 
titude toward his teachers, leading them to 
see the larger purposes, much of this ob 
jection to supervision will be eliminated. 
This will pave the way for real construc- 
tive work in the improvement of the quality 
of instruction. 
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ORGANIZING AND SUPERVISING ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS' 


FRANKLIN P. HAWKES 
Principal, Junior High School West, Arlington, Massachusetts 


One day, in the first part of the school 
year in a certain town, a small boy came 
rushing into the yard of his home, burst 
through the door, and_ exclaimed: 
“Mother! What do you suppose we did 
at school today? We all went down into 
the Assembly Hall, and we had some 
cheers, and some pieces, and everything! 
And we’re going to have an assembly every 
week, what do you think of that?’’ Of 
course Mother was overjoyed that once 
again little brother was interested in school 
and its activities. 

Many of us have come from colleges 
where the college chapel was held regu- 
larly, and can still trace its effect upon 
our lives. At home and in the public 
school, where children spend most of their 
time either in discomfort or in happy 
living, there should also be a means of in- 
fluencing and molding the lives of the 
future generation. Thus the school as- 
sembly, about which much has been spoken 
and written, has come into the school cur- 
riculum as a respected and vital part of 
life. 

What are the purposes of the assembly ? 
Among the most important will be found 
the building up of a school loyalty, a unity 
of purpose, and an ideal that is to carry 
over into the great world beyond. To be 
loyal to larger causes, the child must begin 
with loyalty to smaller groups and so grow 
to incorporate them into his being. Again, 
the assembly furnishes the medium for not 


‘The last of a series of three articles by Mr. Hawkes on Supervision. 


only issuing notices and policies, but also 
for expounding them carefully. It is 
often possible to get pupils to accept gra- 
ciously a new scheme of administration 
when the principal explains it carefully in 
the assembly instead of relying upon 
notices through the classroom teacher. A 
third aim of the assembly is to build up 
in the pupils the proper ideals of group 
behavior. Such things as courtesy to the 
speakers or actors in the assembly pro- 
gram, courtesy to one’s neighbors, self-con- 
trol, comparisons between those who talk 
boisterously or shriek at amusing acts and 
those who are refined ladies and gentle- 
men, call for analysis and training. In 
the school assembly, although the behavior 
of the students is not always perfect, the 
ideal of courtesy is instilled so that in 
observing these young people in audi- 
toriums where they are free to act as they 
will, one can perceive the benefit of the 
training given in the school. Finally, the 
purpose of the school assembly is to fur- 
nish opportunity for everyone in the course 
of the year to appear before his peers so 
that he may not only gain confidence, but 
also be preparing for his possible position 
of leadership in some field. 

All these—school spirit, explanation 
of policies, behavior ideals, and training 
in leadership—are affairs of the world 
today; if life demands them, the school 
must furnish them, as well as improve 
them. 

The first appeared in the 


tember issue, the second in the November issue of this JouRNAL. 
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ORGANIZATION 


After we have been convinced of the 
value and necessity of school assemblies, 
our next step is to organize them in our 
schools. Certain rather fundamental ideas 
must be recognized before we begin: 


1. The pupils should be arranged in assembly 
according to their singing voices. The 
musie teacher should test voices the first 
week and then draw up the plan of 
seating. 

2. The younger pupils and lower grades should 
be in the front part of the room because 
they are smaller, have less self-control, and 
are happier near scenes of action, where 
they can see better. 

3. Teachers should not have to sit with the 
children by rooms, but should sit where 
they please, thus giving the pupils the 
chance to exercise self-control. 

4. Agreements should be made after discussion 
by each room as to the value of the privi- 
lege of assemblies, and what conduct should 
be observed. A jury of three from the 
room can try offenders. 

5. The assembly should come preferably in the 
first part of the school day, so that the 
plea for early dismissal “because the only 
thing left toward the close of the day is 
the assembly” will not be heard. 

6. It is wise to have assemblies on Fridays 
because the whole week of consecutive 
school life enables the teacher to have a 
better prepared program. 

7. In advance of the assembly, the teacher in 
charge should diseuss with the principal 
her plans, and should give a copy of the 
program to him the day preceding the 
assembly. 

8. No assembly is complete without a school 
orchestra; one should soon be organized 
and allowed to play. 

9. It must be clearly pointed out that the as- 
sembly is the training ground, and that 
therefore perfection in the programs can- 
not always be attained. The children read- 
ily understand this and use their imagina- 
tions on the “rough spots.” 


With these ideas in mind, the principal 
must again take hold as in all activities 
outside of the subject matter being taught, 
so that the proper administrative scheme 
may be furnished to cause the assembly to 
function well, and so that the proper in. 
spiration and incentive may be supplied to 
earry the idea along. First, he must divide 
his day into seven periods instead of the 
customary six; he will place the assembly 
at the first part of the day, so that the or. 
chestra and the actors may get ready be- 
fore school actually begins. To start the 
day right, as well as to be in accord with 
the Massachusetts statute, the principal 
should read a passage from the Bible and 
lead the children in the Lord’s Prayer. 
The effect of this upon the children is much 
more than can be estimated, for the knowl- 
edge that this leader is a God-fearing man 
carries with it a support that will live. 
Again, the salute to the flag, led by a 
Scout, adds the patriotic touch to the pro- 
gram. Then a talk by the principal on 
‘*Safety First,’’ or some other ideal, will 
bring an interesting response provided the 
talk is followed with organization that 
makes it function in the lives of the chil- 
dren. Student speakers for the first two 
or three assemblies will arouse enthusiasm; 
a Boy Scout, Girl Scout, or Campfire Girls’ 
assembly will awaken another form of in- 
terest. Boys and girls always like to use 
their voices; they enjoy singing songs, par- 
ticularly patriotic songs and the school 
song; but where is the child who does not 
relish the opportunity during school hours 
of yelling at the top of his lungs a cheer 
like this: 


Crickety-ax-co-ax-co-ax, 
Crickety-ax-co-ax-co-ax, 
That’s the stuff, 

That’s the kind, 

Junior High West, every time! 
Team! Team! Team! 
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Or the following: 


Team, Team, Bully for team, Arlington, 
Arlington, Rah! 

Team, Team, Bully for team, Arlington, 
Arlington, Rah! 

Whee-ee-ee-ee-eee! Ah-ah-ah! 

Boom! Boom! 


With all these ideas running through 
their minds, is it any wonder that a pupil, 
when asked what was the most interesting 
thing to him in the school life, said: ‘‘ Foot- 
ball and Cheers!’’ 

By this time the whole school, teachers 
and pupils, will be sold on the idea of as- 
semblies. The next problem is how to ad- 
minister them. In some schools one teacher 
takes charge of them all; this often means 
limited opportunity for the average chil- 
dren. In other schools, a certain class or 
grade takes charge of them for a month. 
If properly supervised, the majority of the 
members of the grade have an opportunity 
to take part. Our method is as follows: 


1. Each home room is to have one assembly 
per year, managed by the teacher of that 
home room. 

2. Each group of classes, such as Grade VII 
English, will have one, assembly per year. 

3. If the teacher of a group of classes has no 
home room, her group gives two assemblies 
per year. 

4. The principal will have charge of two as- 
semblies per year at least. 

5. Teachers all together should give one as- 
sembly per year, taking part in it them- 
selves. 

6. Pupils should be given as much responsi- 
bility in planning the assembly and run- 
ning it as is possible. 


In order that this may be fully under- 
stood, the principal should make out a 
schedule of assemblies for the year, taking 
care that the time between any teacher’s 
two assemblies is the same in general for 
all teachers. In the month of February, 
when examinations creep in, it is wise to 
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begin a declamation contest or other fea- 
ture which will not require so much prep- 
aration, and can be handled by one teacher. 
This relieves the situation so that teachers 
come back to the problem with renewed 
interest. Such a schedule will be found 
below, showing how all was planned ahead; 
teachers under this scheme know what to 
count on, and can build up in classes as 
well as in clubs the programs for the as- 
sembly, while home rooms during their 
morning periods have the opportunity to 
plan and later to practice. 

Immediately after the assembly, before 
the pupils pass to their rooms, a cheer for 
the group giving the program and a cheer 
for the teacher in charge causes both to 
feel repaid. In the notices sent to the 
rooms, a special notice should be inserted 
congratulating the teacher on the assembly 
and its type. Finally, a personal word to 
the teacher will help her to forget all 
that she has had to go through in the 
joy of a service not only well done but 
appreciated. 

The supervision of the assembly pro- 
grams has been indicated all along in the 
preceding pages. The teachers’ meetings 
furnish an opportunity for the discussion 
of types; the conference on plans enables 
the principal to know what is being 
planned as well as to help in planning it; 
the commendation and mention of certain 
types of assemblies bring results. Sym- 
pathy must be the keynote of this super- 
vision, for the work is arduous although 
the result is short, and the effort on assem- 
blies must be built up. 

Finally, what is the result of a system 
as outlined in this article? When our as- 
semblies first started, they were of the 
piecemeal variety, very interesting, but not 
embodying much in themselves. This year, 
we have had bigger and better assemblies; 
one in particular so stirred the soul of a 
visitor that she aroused the interest of the 
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List or ASSEMBLY ProGraMs—1924-1925 


September 12 


October 


November 


December 


January 


February 


March 


April 


May 


Junior High West, ARLINGTON 


parents and had a second presentation in 
the afternoon. It seems only fitting to close 
this article with the program of that as- 
sembly, composed entirely in the eighth- 


19 

26 
3 

10 

17 

24 

30 Thursday 
7 

14 

21 

26 Thanksgiving 
5 

12 

19 

23 Christmas 


9 
16 
23 
30 
6 
12 Lincoln 
20 Washington 
6 
13 
20 
27 
3 
10 


15 Evening, Wed. 


17 Patriot’s Day 
1 
8 

15 

22 

29 Memorial Day 


Special Program 

Room 11 

Room 10 

Room 12 

Math Classes—II and I 
Room 21 

Room 31 

Music Classes 

Room 22 

Science Classes 

Room 30 

Manual Training Classes 
Sewing Classes 

Domestic Science Classes 
Drawing Classes 

English III Classes 


English I Classes 

Latin Classes 

Room 2 

Type and Business Training Classes 
Room 32 

English II Classes 

Social Science II Classes 
Declamation—Grade IX 
Room 23 
Declamation—Grade VIII 
Physical Education Classes 
Declamation—Grade VII 
Room 9 


Final Declamation Contest and Parent- 
Teachers’ Night 


French Classes 

Boy Scouts 

Drawing Classes 
Domestic Science Class 
Sewing Classes 

Social Science III Classes 


Principal 

Mr. Power 
Mrs. Asnault 
Miss Bennett 
Mrs. Granfield 
Miss Marble 
Miss McDermott 
Miss Hanson 
Miss Barnes 
Mr. Sullivan 
Miss Warren 
Mr. Sandberger 
Miss Ober 
Miss Robinson 
Miss Leighton 
Miss Jones 


Miss Marble 
Miss Bennett 
Mrs. Granfield 
Miss Casey 
Miss Hanson 
Miss McDermott 
Miss Barnes 
Mr. Power 
Mr. Sullivan 
Mr. Power 
Miss Erhardt 
Mr. Power 
Miss Jones 


Mr. Power 


Mrs. Asnault 
Principal 

Miss Leighton 
Miss Robinson 
Miss Ober 
Miss Warren 


F, P. Hawkes, Principal. 


grade English class, with a curtain and a 
musical composition made entirely by two 
boys in the eighth grade, and completed in 
the short space of seven weeks of school. 
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Junior High ScHoot WEstT 
ARLINGTON, MassSACHUSETTS 
November 11, 1924. 


PROGRAM 


1. Selections by the Junior High West Or- 
chestra, Miss Hanson directing. 
2. Welcome by Principal F. P. Hawkes. 
3. THE Mansion 
This play is a dramatization of Henry 
Van Dyke’s Mansion. It was written by 
different members of the eighth-grade Eng- 
lish classes. It is an outgrowth of the 
work in Appreciation of Literature, and 
was designed to meet the assignment of 
the assembly to Grade VIII English 
classes for Friday morning, October 24th. 
Seene I. Living-room of Weightman Man- 
sion. 
Seene II. Dining-room. 
Scene III. Heaven. 


The curtain used in this scene was made 
by Eddie Hegh, who takes the part of Mr. 
Weightman. 
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The music which is played while Mr. 
Weightman dreams was composed es- 
pecially for “The Mansion” by Alan 
Chakmakjian, another eighth-grade boy. 


Scene IV. Same as Seene I. Mr. Weight- 
man awakes. 


CAST 


Mr. Weightman, the father 
Mrs. Weightman 
Harold, the son 


Eddie Hegh 
Jennie Lantz 
Jacob Asarkoff 


St. Peter Margaret Mullen 

Dr. McLean George Sprague 

Maid Edwina Souza 

Butler Bruce Fowler 
Mildred Washburn 

Angels ea Dale 

4. Selections by the Junior High West Or- 

chestra. 


We shall be glad to have you look over 
the building, or to meet the teachers and 
members of the cast. We are very glad 
you have come. 








STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL GOVERNMENT IN AN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


W. C. KorpKe 


Principal, Island Avenue School, Milwaukce, Wisconsin 


The purpose of this article is to describe 
briefly the development of ‘‘Student Par- 
ticipation in School Government’’ in our 
school during the past year; to present a 
prospectus for furthering the plan; and 
to evaluate its merits. The idea is fun- 
damentally sound both in theory and in 
practice; if properly planned and rightly 
presented to pupils and teachers, its intro- 
duction can greatly aid in the efficiency and 
cooperation within a school. 

There is no question but that we have 
been successful in our efforts in this work 
during the past year. The pupils liked it; 
the teachers liked it; and I feel that some 
good has been derived from it in so far as 
the welfare of the school with reference 
to the discipline, the codperation, and the 
happiness of pupils and teachers was 
concerned. 


DEFINITION 


Every successful organization is founded 
upon discipline. And what is ‘‘discipline’’? 
Discipline is the struggle of the individual 
members of the organization against the de- 
structive influences that go to tear down 
the system. As this organization was made 
up of individuals, all working toward a 
common good or aim, just so each and every 
one of these individuals had a share in 
the making and carrying out of such rules 
and laws as were necessary for the organi- 
zation, which because of the nature of its 
beginning and for lack of a better term 
was called ‘‘The Monitorial System.”’ 


ITS MECHANISM 


Two chiefs—a boy and a girl appointed 
by the principal after consultation with the 
teachers—had practically the entire con- 
trol. These chiefs, with the approval 
of the classroom teachers, appointed in 
turn thirty-six monitors—eighteen boys 
and eighteen girls. These monitors con- 
stituted the controlling student body. 
They had their definite positions and duties 
and as an insignia of authority wore a 
monitorial badge or button especially de- 
signed in the school colors, bearing the 
name of the school and the purpose of the 
button on the face side and the number of 
the monitor on the other side. These but- 
tons were filed in the principal’s office 
every noon and evening and were never 
taken from the building. The taking of 
one from the premises was considered an 
act of gross carelessness, if not one of actual 
misdemeanor, and a monitor was likely to 
lose his authority by committing such an 
offense. A bulletin board bearing the 
numbers corresponding to the numbers on 
the badges was provided, upon which each 
monitor placed his own button at the close 
of each session. The fact that this board 
hung in the principal’s office and was under 
his special supervision, as was also the 
placing and removing of the buttons from 
it and to it, gave it additional respectful 
importance. 

Five minutes before the formal opening 
of each session, both morning and after- 
noon, a monitorial bell was rung which 
summoned the monitors from the grounds. 
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They filed into the office, obtained their 
respective badges of authority, and imme- 
diately passed to their posts of duty. A 
complete diagram of the school premises, 
neatly framed, hung directly over the 
badge board. This diagram showed the 
different positions of the monitors. Each 
position was plainly indicated and bore, on 
the diagram, a number corresponding to 
the number on the back of the monitor’s 
button. For example, a pupil having 
button ‘‘number one’’ takes his station at 
the point representing position ‘‘number 
one’ on the grounds or in the building, 
whichever it may be. In case a pupil was 
in doubt as to where his particular station 
should be, he consulted his badge and com- 
pared his number with the corresponding 
indicated position on the diagram. As the 
monitors were changed successively (one- 
fourth every week), the diagram was a 
great aid to the pupil. On the blackboard 
of his home room he always found a record 
of his position, his number, and the time 
for which he was chosen. So without help 
from anyone he was able to find his post, 
his badge, and his number. To aid the 
further working of the system, near the 
badge board was hung a typewritten list of 
all monitors with their respective numbers 
of badges and positions. This list was pre- 
pared each week by the head monitors or 
chiefs and handed to the office clerk for 
publication. In case a monitor was ab- 
sent, or was unable to serve, or did not care 
to assume the responsibility, his place was 
filled by the chief from a list of substitutes. 
The resigning of a monitor was taken up 
with the principal of the school. 

Each class from the fourth grade up was 
an organized unit, and its officers consisted 
of a president, vice-president, and a secre- 
tary. Business meetings were held at 
which the topics of discipline and pupil- 
government were discussed. As far as pos- 
sible parliamentary procedure was intro- 
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duced under the supervision and aid of the 
respective class teacher. The president of 
each class, the chiefs, four teachers, and 
the principal, as ex-officio, constituted a 
eouncil. At this council the better func- 
tioning of the system was considered and 
settled. A judge, a jury, a prosecuting at- 
torney, a defending attorney, a clerk of 
the court, and a bailiff constituted the 
student court. (One or more teachers were 
present during court trials.) Only such 
matters as seriously affected the welfare 
of the school were brought before the 
court. 


WORKINGS 


So much for the mechanism of the sys- 
tem; now for its workings. Of what use 
were these monitors and what were their 
specific duties? All disciplinary questions 
that could be settled by the monitors with- 
out the aid or assistance of their chief were 
quickly disposed of. In case a monitor was 
unable to handle his problem, he reported 
to his chief, who settled it for him if pos- 
sible. If the chief was unable to settle 
the matter, it was carried to the student 
court, and if necessary to the principal of 
the school. In the beginning it was hard 
for the monitor to determine just how 
weighty a matter had to be before referred 
by him to higher authority, but as the sys- 
tem grew, judgment was cultivated and the 
number of cases thus referred to the 
student court was greatly decreased. The 
business of lining up the school in an 
orderly manner, passing the lines into the 
building, through the corridors to the class- 
rooms, and dismissing them at the regular 
time were taken care of completely by the 
proper monitors. This supervision of the 
lines was done in a most orderly manner 
with absolutely no commotion or disorder. 
Monitors also had full charge of the base- 
ment, the grounds, the milk system, and 
the everyday routine of the school. The 
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teachers, however, were ever in the back- 
ground. 

The results of the experiment during 
the year have indeed been very satisfactory 
to the pupils, teachers, supervisors, and 
parents. This I attribute to a large ex- 
tent to the gradual introduction of the 
simplified practical plan rather than the 
thrusting of a complex detailed system into 
the school which would tend toward con- 
fusion and disruption. 


THE MODIFIED PLAN 


During the coming school year, I believe 
that certain additions and modifications 
should be made. The grades in the school 
extend from the first through the eighth. 
The promoting of clubs in the upper grades 
would add greatly to the interest of these 
pupils. Instead of an apparent autocratic 
selection and direction of pupil officers by 
the faculty members, I believe that the in- 
itiative and judgment of the pupils may 
now receive greater consideration. This, I 
believe, can be accomplished by the reor- 
ganization of our pupil council. The pupil 
council represents the pupil body and is 
responsible to it. As planned it will con- 
sist of two representatives of each home 
room, a boy and a girl, a faculty member, 
and the vice-principal. 

The duties of the pupil council—to make 
laws for the general welfare of the school; 
to act upon questions concerning the gen- 
eral activities of the school; to grant and 
revoke charters for clubs; to consider and 
report on matters referred to it by the 
principal; to appoint committees from 
pupil body to manage traffic, lunch rooms, 
safety, building and grounds, ete.,—will be 
stated in a simply worded constitution. 


BENEFITS 


Now as to benefits derived from or by the 
system. 


1. It teaches self-reliance. If a child is 
not able to govern himself, he is not able 
to govern others. As being chosen an officer 
is a great honor, the pupil immediately 
works toward this goal by putting the 
brakes on his own shortcomings and strives 
to become a self-governing individual. A 
refractory boy or one who has seemed to 
be disgruntled has been brought into his 
own by this system and has shown that he 
has really a new birth of freedom thereby. 
He becomes a law-abiding, self-controlling 
citizen of his community, and in time a 
controller of others. 

2. It teaches judgment. An officer must 
use his judgment and judge a boy from a 
boy’s standpoint—putting himself in the 
offender’s place and discriminating either 
for or against himself. He must be able 
to settle the case in such a way as not to 
bring upon himself the enmity of the 
offender. He must be able to decide the 
weight of the matter involved and admin- 
ister justice proportionately. 

3. It leads to respect for authority in 
others. A child must respect this leader 
even if he be of his own rank and file. He 
must understand that his officers (to whose 
position he will some day attain) are his 
representatives and, as such, require his 
support and respect as well as implicit 
obedience. 

4. It tends to leadership. All may not 
be leaders—but all must be made to strive 
toward leadership. Society is made up of 
leaders and those who follow. <A good 
leader must have cheerful and willing fol- 
lowers, otherwise he is not a good leader. 

5. It tends to perhaps the highest aim 
in life, good citizenship. A good citizen 
is one who not only helps to make the laws 
but obeys those same laws. He recognizes 
that all cannot rule, and willingly falls into 
the class of the ruled. 

Summing up the entire situation, then, 
‘*Student Participation in School Govern- 
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ment’’ produces a well-balanced, law- 
abiding, cheerful, helpful citizen—could we 
ask more of it? 


Pros AND Cons or THE MonrTorRIAL SYSTEM 
Pros: 

I. It teaches government of 

1. Self and of 

2. Others. 
. It teaches judgment of 


— 
lon! 


1. Offenses (their relative importance). 


2. Offenders (their attitudes and mo- 
tives). 
III. It teaches justice. 
1. Kindness. 
2. Golden Rule. 
IV. It teaches self-reliance. 
V. It teaches leadership. 
VI. It teaches obedience to law and order. 

VII. It teaches helpfulness to self and to 
others. - 

VIII. It teaches codperation with each other, 
with the teachers, and with the com- 
munity. 

IX. It teaches citizenship. 
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Cons: 
I. It might be said to tend to tattling. 
II. It might be used as a means of revenge or 
settling a grudge. 
III. It might be said to lead to petty bossing 
and an unwarranted show of authority. 
IV.It might lead to self-importance of the 
wrong kind. 
V. It might be a great hindrance to the school, 
giving the school authorities one more 
thing to manage or with which to contend. 


Although these suppositions must be 
carefully considered and conscientiously 
dealt with, I feel that thus far the cons 
have practically disappeared. There are 
many ways in which an organization can 
be improved and an expert supervisor or 
building chief will need all the ingenuity 
and help he can get from his teaching 
corps in order to ward off the dangers that 
threaten and meet those that are bound to 
come, and to smooth down the objectionable 
rough places before he is able to turn out 
his perfected, highly polished project. 
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State Teachers College, Moorhead, Minnesota 


Through the educational evolution of 
years we have been discovering, in terms 
of Elizabeth Peabody, ‘‘what is this crea- 
ture that we call a child,’’ and today 
we consider individual differences, indi- 
vidual needs, and the individual future of 
individual children. No longer shall the 
child be fitted summarily and painfully to 
a set curriculum, but the curriculum shall 
be made to fit the child. 

Our present definition of education is 
well expressed by Dr. Bobbitt: ‘‘Educa- 
tion is that set of experiences which makes 
the child the best man or woman, the best 
citizen.’’ Experiences are to take the place 
of an accumulation of knowledge out- 
wardly applied. Having adopted such a 
definition, we are confronted with the prob- 
lem: What experiences are most conducive 
to the desired end? How can the things 
which the school offers be made experi- 
ential and developmental? As a solution 
to that problem and an experiment in cur- 
riculum enrichment, the Junior High 
School of the Moorhead State Teachers Col- 
lege, in the fall term of 1924, initiated the 
project, ‘‘The Evolution of the Book.’’ 

These were our objectives: to unify the 
Junior High School by an interest which 
would permeate the entire department; by 
appreciating our debt as well as our re- 
lationship to the past, to realize the one- 
ness of culture; to create a deep interest 
in ‘‘The Book’’ through the wonder and 
realization of its growth; to develop in- 
terest in a wide field of experiential read- 
ing; to create a lasting desire for more and 
better reading; to appreciate the wealth 


and beauty of our modern books by com- 
parison with those of earlier times; to en- 
large the knowledge and experience with 
concrete materials that enter into the 
making of books and records. 

Our starting point was the history work, 
which became the basis of all other activ- 
ities, each grade working intensively on a 
definite period, but knitting its study with 
that of other classes. Thus, by a slight 
adaptation, the tenth grade in its course in 
general history could make a study of the 
initial phases of ‘‘The Book’’; the 7B 
group followed its progress through the 
medieval period, and the 7A, in early 
colonial and Indian times. The ninth grade 
found its interest in the other classes, 
taking up the correspondent science activ- 
ities. Grade 8 acted as collecting agent 
and general efficiency body, writing neces- 
sary letters, collecting materials, and edit- 
ing The Moccasin, our school paper, in 
which the project was presented. By this 
interrelated plan we purposed to accom- 
plish our objective to unify the Junior High 
School through a common, absorbing in- 
terest, and through that interest to achieve 
our reading, history, and socializing aims. 

Projects were thus established within the 
project, each a complete unit, yet a definite 
part of the whole. Once initiated, each 
opened up amazing possibilities and grew 
in comprehensiveness. New discoveries were 
constantly being made, new leads opened by 
students and teachers. Thus, paper-making 
introduced the study of watermarks, their 
value and method of production, and led to 
a collection. A discussion on the value of 
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books suggested, ‘‘What do other people 
think of books?’’ and resulted in a collec- 
tion of statements from authors, faculty, 
and students, and their compilation in an 
original book. Other sub-projects which 
presented themselves were: the manufac- 
ture of ink, early and modern methods; 
writing instruments, ranging from the 
Egyptian chisel and Babylonian stylus to 
the high grade pens of today. In answer 
to the question, ‘‘What books are worth 
while?’’ came an assembly of pictures and 
book jackets for posters; and, growing out 
of that, the study, ‘‘How to mount pic- 
tures artistically,’’ including spacing, 
eolor and size of mounts, and printing. 
Book illustrating and leading illustrators 
provided a fascinating and profitable study. 
In this manner our course became self- 
ereating and -self-enriching. Its content 
had reality, freshness, relationship, and 
sequence. It substituted for the formal 
textbook an almost unlimited amount of 
source material, as the appended bibliog- 
raphy indicates. To be completely effective, 
such a course must be elastic and adapt- 
able; it requires, besides, close depart- 
mental codperation. 

In our work there was particularly close 
correlation in history, English, and the 
library. Through the interests of three 
departments, a wide and varied range of 
reading was covered, crystallized in regu- 
lar class activities, constructive work, and 
assemblies. 

The tenth grade found its interests in 
ancient records as the basis of approach to 
“The Book.’’ The initial ‘‘curiosity’’ dis- 
cussion of the need in very early times 
for establishing some form of records to 
perpetuate important events and fix them 
in their proper time periods opened the 
problem: how could records be kept when 
there were no time-measuring instruments, 
no form of writing, nor any materials for 
documents which might be preserved? 
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Thus opportunity was presented for indi- 
vidual research and study on old records 
as the first documents and books. The 
topics studied were old time-keeping meth- 
ods, the development of the calendar, 
Egyptian hieroglyphiecs, wax tablets, the 
papyrus roll, clay tablets as books, the 
development of the alphabet. This inten- 
sive, individual study became the basis for 
English composition, in general discussions, 
floor talks, and term papers, all accom- 
panied by drawings and the actual con- 
struction of the article discussed. As a 
result, we had in the exhibit for the period 
a Babylonian clay tablet with cuneiform 
inscription, a Roman wax tablet, a Runic 
calendar, an old English clog, an elaborate 
chart showing the development of the 
alphabet, the striped candle, and sundial 
as instruments for measuring time. Ex- 
periments were also made with the hour- 
glass and the waterclock, but the time for 
their making and adjustmment was too 
limited to permit perfection. These 
records were all studied as parts of the 
evolutionary process of writing, which be- 
gan with knots tied in a string as memory 
aids and ended in written records by use 
of an alphabet. We had realized a world 
empty of books and had discovered their 
beginning ! 

The 7B group studied manuscript 
writing, block printing, and the Guten- 
berg press. They read and loved Gabriel 
and the Hour Book, by Stein, which led 
them into familiar acquaintance with 
medieval writing, the mission of the monks 
in education, manuscripts and the making 
of parchment, hand-printing, illumination, 
the difficulty and value of the entire proc- 
ess. They were charmed with the story 
of Gabriel and asked to dramatize it, 
having completely lived themselves into it. 
Every effort was made, but without suc- 
cess, to secure a sheep pelt suitable for the 
manufacture of parchment. A parchment 
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document loaned us by the Minnesota State 
Historical Society was helpful. Experi- 
ence in hand-printing and illumination was 
gained in making individual copies of 
pages from an hour book. 

The study of block printing was made 
real by the carving of block letters, each 
child cutting his own initials, thus realiz- 
ing the difficulties in this type of printing 
and appreciating the need for improved 
methods. In this manner the Gutenberg 
press was introduced. Plans for the press 
were drawn by the boys and the construc- 
tion of the press was taken over by the 
manual training department. When the 
picture of the press was approved as an 
appropriate cover design for The Moccasin, 
the little 7B’s were a proud class. This 
unit led to the investigation of and com- 
parison with modern printing methods 
which make our present production of 
books possible. 

In the meantime the 7A class was living 
in colonial times and going to colonial 
schools. They contrasted these with ours 
as to buildings, equipment, course of study, 
and method. We were fortunate in secur- 
ing a copy of the New England Primer, 
which proved a great curiosity. Compari- 
son with our own books was interesting. 
The children had a delightful time in the 
study and making of a hornbook. The 
dearth of books in the so-near-to-us period 
as the colonial emphasized our own wealth 
and variety. The quaint little books of the 
past, in their very meagerness, were a stim- 
ulation to greater appreciation of our all 
too casually accepted books. 

Colonial study naturally led to a con- 
sideration of the Indians and their methods 
of preserving and transmitting records. 
We began with a review of the various 
ways of sending messages—imitative calls, 
fire signals, messages pictured on bits of 
birch bark. Then followed the study of 
wampum and its interpretation in woven 
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messages, pictures in sand and on skins, 
Indian mounds and their significance. In- 
terest in the subject was intensified by at- 
tempted interpretations which ended in the 
writing of our project as a class tradition, 
in Indian picturing. Elation over this 
success led one of the boys to make a copy, 
on a pony hide, of a Dakota calendar of 
events. A little girl became particularly 
interested in the multicolored sand prayer 
rugs of the Hopi Indians and made one of 
colored sands. Another member of the 
class, after the study of Indian symbolism, 
wove a small blanket representing a prayer 
for rain. In illustration of the reading of 
wampum, the Camp Fire Girls wove their 
names into their bead headbands. 
Enthusiasm in all classes ran high, but 
the most strenuous as well as the most ex- 
citing process proved to be the making of 
paper by the science class. Various meth- 
ods were studied, descriptive material and 
exhibits sent for. The very complete ex- 
hibit of the Hammermill Paper Mills was 
particularly attractive and _ instructive. 
These exhibits were not only interesting, 
but served for active inspiration as well. 
In our process we followed the directions 
for hand-made paper given in Winslow’s 
Elementary Industrial Arts. Our diffi- 
culties were numerous as well as humorous. 
We fluctuated between the pinnacles of 
hope and the depths of black despair as 
we ground rags, boiled and reboiled them 
in their caustic solution, screened, wove, 
and pressed the pulp. We applied our 
knowledge of watermarks and the boys 
earved a pattern for our own, reading 
MS TCJHS in old English. Com- 
plete success was marred by our ambitious 
pattern. Thinner lines would have given 
more clear-cut results, but we found gain- 
ful instruction in this as in other steps 
through our very difficulties. It was thrill 
enough to see our lines actually appear- 
ing on our paper. One very valuable re- 
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sult of the entire process was the students’ 
wonder at the difficulty and the diverse 
phases of the manufacture, out of which 
grew the repeatedly expressed thought, ‘‘I 
didn’t know there was so much to paper- 
making. We certainly ought to take better 
care than we do of our books.’”’ The final 
exhibit of our achievement showed all the 
steps taken and materials used, a descrip- 
tion of the process, and samples of our 
paper. On other charts we mounted our 
collection of watermarks and the samples 
of paper sent us by the various companies. 

Having followed this experiment with 
that of the manufacture of several kinds 
of ink, the class felt highly informed and 
impressed with the value of paper and 
books. An excellent exhibit of inks from 
Carter Company added to the results of 
the experimentation. 

The activities of the eighth grade had a 
unifying effect on the project as a whole. 
The collections made and the letters written 
in the cause of the several sub-projects in- 
terrelated the work of the classes. This 
group also carried out several ventures of 
its own, emphasizing the value of books 
and their mission. <A travel scrapbook 
called Custom and Costume had much of 
the same value. But the achievement the 
class was proudest of was their collection 
of quotations about books. These were 
typewritten by one of the boys, and we as- 
sembled them into a book called The Truth 
About Books. It was arranged in the fol- 
lowing sections or brief ‘‘chapters’’: What 
Authors Have Thought About Books, 
What Our Faculty Think, Ideas of the 
Student Teachers, Our Own Opinions, the 
last including an expression from each 
member of the Junior High School and pro- 
ducing such thoughts as these: 


A book is a power to hold us spellbound 
while our imagination drifts to different coun- 
tries, seenes, and times. 

A book is the tree of knowledge. 
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A book that is good is worth advertising. 

A good book is as essential as good food. 

A book is a fine thing to have because it 
tells us about what other people have done. 


The general interest this book secured 
and the direct exchange of ideas, ranging 
from high authority to ‘‘ourselves,’’ had 
a decidedly stimulating effect and helped 
to tie up the project. 

The Moccasin, the Junior High School 
quarterly newspaper, was a vigorous incen- 
tive. It was our ‘‘book,’’ demanding and 
deserving our highest effort in organiza- 
tion, thought, and attractiveness. Into it 
went our impressions and conclusions on 
‘‘The Book,’’ the results of our joyous 
project. It contained letters from Presi- 
dent MacLean and Miss Lommen, director 
of our training school, editorials on book 
values and appreciation, themes describing 
the work of each period, cartoons portray- 
ing our several humorous predicaments, 
quotations, our school songs. In short, it 
was an expression of the entire school on 
the project. 

Our school songs are legitimately in- 
cluded as part of the project, being the re- 
sult of a song contest introduced at the be- 
ginning to help us to acquire joyously our 
stride of oneness. All classes took part 
in the contest and prizes were offered for 
the best songs. The contest gave us two 
songs and the feeling that ‘‘we are one.’’ 

Throughout the term the stimulation to 
more and better reading was kept in mind. 
It was evident that interest in a new type 
of reading, that of research and reading 
for knowledge and out of curiosity, was 
developed. We aimed to achieve a world- 
wide, many-sided interest in books. An 
informal reading contest was established, 
the progress of which was recorded on a 
reading chart, correlating our ‘‘Map of 
Good Reading’’ which located the setting 
of books and indicated their atmosphere. 
The necessary familiarity was gained by 
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reading for enjoyment and by choice as 
well as by assignment and suggestion, and 
through the discussion of book types, book 
characters, book values, and authors. At- 
tractive book displays in the library added 
incentive to our ‘‘Adventures in Book- 
land,’’ and a poster display gave further 
inspiration. Through the codperation of 
students, student teachers, instructors, and 
librarians, it was possible to arrange an 
unusual poster exhibit advertising and 
illustrating worthwhile books of every 
elass. The combined poster and construc- 
tion work exhibited made the setting, dur- 
ing the sectional meetings of the M. E. A., 
for the oral presentation of the project. 
This gave the students an occasion to tell 
of their experiences, their achievements, 
and the plan of the work with concrete 
evidence for demonstration. During Edu- 
cation Week the library was made the 
eenter of interest. The display of the 
posters, illustrated books, and an exhibit 
of printing done by the art class made the 
library attractive for the reception given 
to parents and faculty, and it served as 
a fitting meeting place for the occasion, 
emphasizing the heart of our plan—wide 
reading. The reading habits and interests 
have carried over, as is evidenced by the 
range of books in which the children are 
interested. 

The final phase of the work was a 
pageant, ‘‘Book Spirits in Review,’’ 
written by the student-teachers of English 
in the Junior High School. This intro- 
duced, in costume and character, the best 
known and best liked books. The entire 
school participated in the preparation with 
wholehearted enthusiasm. The pageant was 
presented before the Chapel assembly, 
parents and other visitors being present. 
It not only served as the final step in our 
unification, but made the characters of 
books real and reading a more fascinating 
experience. 
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We felt that our aims had been in a large 
measure accomplished. Some phases of the 
work we could do with greater success and 
efficiency than larger schools could. In 
others we were hampered by a less varied 
representation. The fact that much of the 
work was conducted and supervised by 
student-teachers considerably complicated 
progress. Yet the teacher-training value 
along project lines in project conception, 
organization, and stimulation requires little 
argument. It makes learning an evolu- 
tionary process and it apparently assures 
the necessarily broad development of ‘‘this 
creature that we eall a child.”’ 
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THE FREE READING PERIOD IN LIBRARY OF AN 
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W. T. LonesHorE and WINIFRED K. Prout 
Principal and Librarian, Greenwood School, Kansas City, Missouri 


To the children, the free reading period 
should be the most pleasant of all those 
that are spent in the library. At that 
time they are at liberty to read anything 
they wish—books, magazines, or papers. 
They may browse around among the books 
at will, reading a bit here, a paragraph 
there, choosing whatever appeals to them 
at the moment. It should, indeed, be a 
time of delight, profit, and pleasure. 

The reading material in the library 
should be chosen with an eye watchful of 
the many types of children with widely 
varying tastes, habits, attitudes, and ideals 
which it serves. There should be books 
of standard juvenile literature for general 
reading, books of legends and folklore, 
books of history, travel, biography, nature 
study, handcraft, and the fine arts, as well 
as those of purely informational type. Of 
suitable current children’s magazines there 
should be a generous supply, supplemented 
by those accumulated volumes that interest 
them so much. The daily papers are, of 
course, a necessity. 

This period should help to make the 
children familiar with the best in the 


world of books. With ready access to a 
good supply of carefully selected works of 
literature, they should, in time, be on the 
most friendly terms with most of the old 
favorites and many of the new ones. In 
order that they may read worthwhile 
books willingly and with pleasure and 
profit, it is necessary that children form 
good reading habits early. After these 
habits are formed it is comparatively easy 
to direct the reading—one has only to 
present those books which have the neces- 
sary appeal in themselves at the time the 
child is ready for them. There is no better 
opportunity for fostering the formation of 
these habits than the free reading period. 
The desirable book may be put into the 
hands of the child skillfully—in such a way 
that he will be delighted to read it—more 
easily at this time than at any other. To 
establish these habits more firmly, books 
which keep step with the mental develop- 
ment of the child should be so presented 
that they will make an irresistible appeal 
to his widening interests and abilities. 
The library should furnish contact with 
those ‘‘inspirational’’ books which are to 
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be had in such abundance—travel, ad- 
venture, biography, etc. These will develop 
the imagination and create finer ideals in 
any chiid. What boy or girl could come 
through the old myths, legends, and hero 
tales, the King Arthur stories, and the 
many others of like worth, with thoughts, 
ideas, and ideals unchanged? 

To the child whose interests are centered 
on some special subject for a time—handi- 
eraft, nature study, or radio, perhaps—this 
period gives a time in which he may dis- 
eover for himself what material on his 
special subject is available for use when 
borrowing books later. 

The free reading period offers the best 
possible opportunity for real citizenship 
practice. The children, in the informality 
of their conduct, the freedom of action, and 
the use of common property, can exercise 
to excellent advantage those habits, traits, 
and practices of good citizenship which 
are so necessary for all if they are to live 
and work with their fellow-beings. There 
is no better opportunity for learning the 
use of the library than this time, when each 
child is free to seek whatever he wishes in 
the wealth of material at hand. This de- 
sire for some particular book, or kind of 
book even, is much more effective than any 
formal library instruction in giving pupils 
practical experience in using the library. 

In the library of the Greenwood School 
in Kansas City, Missouri, where this work 
has been carried on for several years, we 
try to make the free reading periods the 
starting point of much of the work that 
is done in that department. We try to 
cultivate in the children a love for and an 
appreciation of the best and most beautiful 
in literature, and, at the same time, an 
ability to use the library in such a way 
that they can and will continue to use it 
after leaving school—both for pleasure and 
to continue their education along practical 
and cultural lines. 
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We endeavor to make them feel so ‘‘at 
home”’ in the library and so familiar with 
its resources that they will look upon it as 
a worthwhile place in which to spend spare 
time and will acquire the habit of turning 
there for information, aid, and pleasure. 

Much of the home reading gets its start 
in the free reading period. Of course, only 
a small part of the child’s reading can be 
done in the library, but it is usually during 
this period that he gets his first’ glimpse of 
many of the books that he reads. He 
selects some books at random, reads two or 
three chapters and becomes interested, then, 
at the first opportunity, rushes to check 
out the book for outside reading. Children 
are always more than eager to recommend 
to their classmates books which they have 
read and enjoyed. Thus, vast fields of 
literature are opened up to the fresh young 
minds waiting for them. 

We make use of part of the literature 
appreciation time for giving the children 
a ‘‘bowing acquaintance’’ with many of the 
book friends that await them. By means of 
stories, both told and read, books read, 
wholly or in part, reports by pupils on 
books read, and by various kinds of library 
publicity, we ‘‘expose’’ the children to a 
volume of literary material from which 
they may later make a choice of that which 
interests them individually. 

We mean to furnish to our boys and girls 
not only inspiring and stimulating contact 
with books, but also personal guidance in 
the reading of the individual pupils. A 
glance at material selected during any 
reading period shows a wide range of 
tastes and interests, according to the age, 
training, and experience of the children. A 
child reading the morning paper may be 
seated next to one who is taking an en- 
chanting trip with the Prince and his 
Magic Cloak, while across the table another 
may put aside the Jungle Book in order 
to show his chum where he can find some- 
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thing that will help him to build a kennel 
for his new Airedale puppy. The interests 
and needs of these children are studied 
and catered to with suitable material just 
as far as it is possible to do so. But, at 
the same time, we try to steer them clear 
of possible book ruts and keep them out in 
the open where they may constantly find 
a new world to explore. 

Through this free reading period the 
children gain in the ability to read and to 
distinguish good books from bad, learn how 
to use the library and to take care of public 
property, with a certain amount of library 
courtesy, and at the same time they be- 
come acquainted with vast quantities of the 
world’s treasures in books. This work is 
only one part of that done in the Green- 
wood elementary school library, bui we feel 
that for this alone the library more than 
justifies its being.’ 
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In the free reading period it is of prime 
importance that full opportunity be given 
for reading that is relieved from all the 
constraint of assigned tasks and from the 
duty of making written reports on it, the 
reading that springs from the joy of it, 
from normal impulses and interests with 
consequent pleasure and enjoyment, the 
reading that is in itself an experience that 
is worth while—something that contributes 
to the full life. 

Some one has said that the full life is 
made up of four divisions—vocation, citi- 
zenship, family relationship, and leisure 
time. Leisure time is the part that has to 
do with free reading. If there has been 
training in free reading in the elementary 
school, the right use of leisure time is well 
assured. With a love for good books well 
developed in youth, the well-being of the 
individual and of society is more secure. 


*The Greenwood School is organized on the Platoon plan. 








WHEREIN LIES SKILL IN SUPERVISION? 


Paut D. Couurer 


Graduate Student in Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 


The skillful supervisor does three things: 
First, he develops the proper democratic 
attitude between himself and his teachers. 
Second, he locates his individual teachers 
on a scale of efficiency and growth. Third, 
he helps them to grow. 

The skillful supervisor knows that 
teachers grow as they have self-expression 
and self-realization. The above can be 
brought about by meeting the teacher on a 
democratic level which develops her self- 
confidence. A supervisor should make the 
teacher feel that the teaching is her job 
and that he is sincerely doing his best to 
help her. He should give her the privi- 
lege of rejecting anything that he may 
offer if she thinks it will not be of value 
to her. The supervisor should make it 
known from the start that he expects to 
learn from the teacher and that he is a 
suggester rather than a commander. 

The following incident will serve to illus- 
trate an excellent democratic spirit. A 
county superintendent was visiting a rather 
weak rural teacher. The teacher was very 
self-conscious and did poor teaching. The 
superintendent visited the school one after- 
noon and remained after four o’clock to 
have a conference with the teacher, who 
was expecting a nerve-racking, fault-find- 
ing lecture. However, instead of starting 
immediately on the conference the super- 
intendent began talking pleasantly on other 
matters. After a period of hesitancy, the 
teacher joined with him and they had a 
delightful visit for a few minutes. That 
five-minute visit insured the success of the 
conference. The superintendent would in- 


variably ask the teacher’s opinion on every 
topic discussed, and he placed a value on 
it, much to the delight of the teacher. 
Needless to say, this conference established 
a proper democratic relationship between 
superintendent and teacher which was of 
great value to both. 

The improper attitude is very well illus- 
trated in the following conference. A 
supervisor of mathematics was holding her 
regular Wednesday afternoon teachers’ 
meeting. She criticized adversely one 
man’s recitation period which she had 
visited. He raised a question on one of her 
criteria for a good mathematics recitation. 
She got angry, called him down, told him 
she was boss and asked him not to try any 
funny stuff. The teachers were visibly 
seared and let the supervisor do all the 
talking thereafter in that meeting. 

The second main skill of the supervisor 
lies in his ability to determine where his 
teachers are on a scale of growth, in terms 
of issues in education. He must see the 
teacher as she is and accept her as she is 
without complaint. The supervisor must 
be able to find the big issues that are in- 
volved. He must know the difference be- 
tween small details and classroom mechan- 
ics on the one hand, and the real instruc- 
tional problems on the other. If a super- 
visor loses sight of the big issues in edu- 
cation and gives most of his attention to the 
small details, he will discourage his teacher 
aud hamper her growth. 

A good illustration of the wrong issues 
to take up, or rather an example of the 
missing of the issues, may be seen in the 
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following account. A young teacher about 
eighteen years old was teaching her first 
term in the third and fourth grades. The 
supervisor did not visit her the first month 
but entered her room without any previous 
arrangement at the beginning of the sec- 
ond month. He stayed about ten minutes, 
writing during the whole time. On leav- 
ing the room, he left a note on the 
teacher’s desk. The following were the 
contents of the note: 


1. Room too hot. 

2. Lighting good. 

3. Children restless. 

4. You talk too much; ask the children more 
questions. 


The teacher received no other suggestions 
or help from the supervisor. He had 
missed the issues. The teacher had a good 
ery and threatened to resign, but received 
sympathy from the other teachers who had 
had similar treatment. The teachers united 
and the supervisor was regarded as a com- 
mon enemy. 

An example of the opposite may be 
shown in the following eighth-grade Eng- 
lish recitation. The class was studying a 
poem. The supervisor discovered that the 
teacher’s main difficulty lay in her ques- 
tioning. Her questions did not get the re- 
sponses which she desired. She wanted to 
provoke thought and have a socialized reci- 
tation, but she asked questions which could 
nearly always be completely answered by 
one word. The teacher and supervisor 
discussed the art of questioning during 
their entire conference period. The teacher 
was delighted, for she knew that, after the 
conference, she was better able to get the 
responses from her pupils which she de- 
sired. This supervisor didn’t mention the 
children who were nearly asleep during the 
recitation period. If she had centered her 
attention on that phase and missed the 
real issue, she would have disheartened her 
teacher. 
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The work of the supervisor is not done 
when he establishes the democratic atti- 
tude between himself and his teachers; 
neither is his principal task accomplished 
when he discovers the issues. The third 
of his main skills, and the most important, 
is his ability to lead on and help the teacher 
improve instruction. The main skill here 
is to avoid negative criticism and use posi- 
tive constructive criticism completely. 
For illustration purposes, a recitation may 
be looked at as a definite amount of cubic 
space. As positive things are added, the 
negative things will gradually be crowded 
out and no attention need be called to 
their passing. The skillful supervisor must 
look forward to what the teacher may be- 
come rather than look back to what she 
was. The supervisor must avoid saying, 
‘‘That was bad,’’ but say instead, ‘‘How 
ean this be improved?’’ The following is 
an example of poor help. 

A supervisor was talking to an English 
teacher immediately following a recitation 
period. The supervisor said, ‘‘ You do not 
motivate your work, for your method is 
poor.’’ The supervisor then went on with 
other matters, and the whole question of 
motivation and method was dropped with 
that negative, backward criticism. The 
teacher was greatly puzzled and, in an 
effort to improve herself, looked up the 
word motivation in the dictionary. Of 
course, the teacher received little if any 
value from the conference. 

On the other hand, a mathematics super- 
visor saw that a teacher was having trouble 
in developing a model solution for quad- 
ratic equations. The teacher, with the aid 
of the supervisor, worked out a model solu- 
tion. This action of the supervisor was 
commendable, for the teacher was pushed 
forward. 

If issues are discussed at teachers’ meet- 
ings, the supervisor is responsible for a 
development which will be positively valu- 
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able. Good leaders of discussion are hard 
to find, therefore there is a great need 
for the development of this ability among 
supervisors and principals. At teachers’ 
meetings, so-called discussion groups too 
often deteriorate into question-asking on 
distantly related matters, and a definite 
question for discussion is rarely held to. 

The above are graphical representations 
of some effective types and some poor types 
of discussion groups. 

In the figures, a, b, c, and d are members 
of a discussion group, J is the leader in each 
case, p and p’ represent points of arrival 
on the proper line of discussion. The base 
line represents individual differences. In 
Figure I, under good leadership, all mem- 
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bers proceed logically to a definite point 
in the line of discussion. In Figure II, 
good leadership is present but some strong 
members reach a keener and more subtle 
point in the discussion. This will almost 
always happen, but the leader is along 
with them in Figure II. Figure III shows 
lack of leadership and hopeless wandering. 
Figure IV shows poor leadership but all 
wandering in the same general direction. 
Figure V shows strong member, a, pulling 
all of the other members, including the 
leader, from the line of discussion to his 
own line of thought. 

In conclusion, it seems that there is only 
one type of good discussion and there are 
a great many poor ones. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
THROUGH PROJECTS 

In order to secure response from a little 
child, we must furnish a worthwhile in- 
centive for expression. We must, of course, 
be aware of the fact that English is not a 
subject merely to be set aside for a special 
period, but that it should be the outgrowth 
of a continuous and growing desire for the 
power of expression. Our concern should 
be to give the incentive for that expres- 
sion and to be alert to every opportunity 
for increasing the power of thought. 

The kindergarten and first-grade child 
is tremendously interested in representa- 
tive play. One of the outstanding char- 
acteristic plays of the child from four to 
seven years of age is imitation. Leaders 
in primary education recognize the im- 
portance of dramatic play and utilize this 
capacity by creating the opportunity for 
such activity through suitable projects. 
We have access to a considerable amount 
of material on primary projects. Reading 
units evolved from this work have been 
much stressed. Most reports list many 
group reading units, but seldom do we get 
a record of the actual informal discussions 
leading to these group lessons. It is inter- 
esting to note the types of language re- 
sponse developed in this manner. 

An early play center subject in our be- 
ginning first grade was a house made of 
large boards and blocks. After having had 
the experience of getting it ready, we had 
family after family occupy the house. The 
resident family invariably had callers. The 
host and hostess had to know how to receive 
visitors and entertain them. It was im- 
portant, too, for the company to know how 
to respond. The conversations went some- 
thing like this: 


‘‘How do you do, John and Emma 
Jean?’’ 

‘‘Oh, how do you do! Come right in 
and take your things off. Well, how is the 
baby ?’’ 

‘Baby is very well, but she needs new 
shoes. Robert promised to take us down 
town in the car some day for new shoes.’’ 

‘*Have you a new car?”’ 

‘*Yes, it’s about a week old now.”’ 

The hostess, with an eye to entertaining, 
then said: 

‘*Have you ever seen a book like this? 
It has good stories.’’ 

Books were passed and the guests ex- 
claimed about them. 

‘*My,’’ said the guest, ‘‘these are good 
stories. I like ‘The Pancake’ best.’’ 

‘*T like that, too,’’ said the hostess. ‘‘It 
is one of my favorites. Now you must stay 
for lunch. We are going to have potatoes 
and gravy, carrots, cookies, and milk.’’ 

The guests accepted the invitation, 
stayed for the wholesome, delectable 
luncheon, and in departing assured John 
and Emma Jean that they had had a lovely 
time. 

At another time when the hostess asked 
her friends for lunch they declined, say- 
ing, ‘‘We are making the ‘ Dixie Flyer’ for 
Kentucky at six o’clock, so we have to 
hurry home.’’ 

‘‘I know how that is,’’ said the host. 
‘*You have to buy tickets and everything.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Billy, ‘‘the tickets are bought 
and we got our berths last Monday, but 
we have to finish packing.’’ So off they 
went. 

Simple material this, but a good be- 
ginning for children just out of kinder- 
garten. 

My next illustration will give an idea of 
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the growth of this same group of children 
after they had had experience with several 
different projects. 


At Christmas time, these children had a 
toy shop built of large blocks, orange 
erates, and boards. The incentive for this 
store was created through an excursion to 
toy shops on Wentworth Avenue, where we 
bought two large rubber balls for our room. 
In this store of ours, there was a display 
of crude but valuable material as planned 
by the children. We had vases, which were 
glass bottles and jars painted with enamel; 
of similar materials we had pin trays, desk 
sets, book ends, and candlesticks. We had 
dolls made of rags, paper bags or covered 
bottles; we had clay dishes and utensils 
hardened and painted; we had wagons, 
trains, boats, and even a radio. 

The radio proved to be our most valuable 
article. When the instrument, a very crude 
toy made with thumb tacks, green cord, 
and a cigar box, was finished, Billy ‘‘tuned 
in’’ for ‘‘KYW,”’’ a local station, and after 
much adjusting was successful. Then a 
child said: 

‘‘Why don’t we have some one go in the 
dressing-room and be the radio?’’ 

‘All right,’’ said Billy, ‘‘We’ll have a 
bed-time story from New York.’’ 

Meanwhile the children said, ‘‘Let’s 
have Jim be the radio, because he talks like 
one.”’ Jim had a cleft palate and could 
not sound s or sh, so his voice did indeed 
resemble a voice over the radio. The chil- 
dren were very fond of Jim and selected 
him distinctly as an honor. Thus an orig- 
inal story of real value to the group was 
evolved. 

As Jim went to the dressing-room to 
perform, he pointed to Robert and said, 
“Now you listen carefully to this story, 
Robert, ’eause you’re going to be in it.’’ 
It happened that Robert, a very engaging 
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little Irish boy, had been in disgrace in 
the eyes of the class that day. The children 
were very much interested in this parting 
admonition to Robert, and the story began :* 


This story is named “Two Boys.” Once 
upon a time there were two boys who went to 
school. One was named Robert and the other 
was named Landis. (Landis was very much 
beloved by the class.) An old man met them 
at the door. He was really Santa Claus. He 
told Robert to come in. He said, “You may 
stay in this room, but you must not touch the 
big blue box.” Robert took the box the first 
chance he had, and ran away. 

The old man ran to the stairs and said, 
“Stair o’ mine, stair o’ mine, have you seen 
this boy o’ mine with a big blue box?” 

“Yes,” said the stair, “he dropped the box 
at the bottom because there was nothing in it.” 

Then the old man invited the good little boy 
to come in. Landis went in and he helped in 
school all day, but he did not open the box. 
At last the old man said, “You are a good boy. 
You may have the box.” And when the good 
boy—it was Landis—turned around he saw 
that the old man was Santa Claus, and in the 
blue box was Landis’ Christmas present! 


The reader will note that the general 
tone of this story was borrowed by Jim 
from ‘‘Tig-a-me Tag’’ as it appears in 
Palmer’s Play Life in the First Eight 
Years. The passage, ‘‘Door 0’ mine, door 
o’ mine, have you seen this maid 0’ mine,’’ 
and similar ones are repeated throughout 
this story. Jim conveniently converted the 
old woman’s chant into ‘‘Stair o’ mine, 
stair 0’ mine, have you seen this boy 0’ 
mine.’’ Such repetitive passages are the 
delight of the primary child. 

While Jim was performing, all the chil- 
dren played intently too, for they were 
the enraptured audience listening to the 
new radio. When Jim had finished there 
was deafening applause and Billy said, 
‘*Say, this is a good radio. You can even 
hear the clapping!’’ 


*From Parker and Temple, Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade Teaching. By permission of 


Ginn and Company, Publishers. 
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Besides the English contribution the most 
unusual feature of the story was the dis- 
eiplining of Robert, for he dropped his 
chin lower and lower as the story pro- 
gressed. When Jim had finished, Robert 
said, ‘‘That wasn’t a really true story, 
was it, Miss 0?’’ We assured Robert that 
the story had only been told to help 
him. 

Our toy shop thus gave the inspiration 
for English, representative play, group con- 
trol, and discipline for Robert. Such play 
centers afford a very satisfactory form of 
dramatization for the younger children, 
in that there is less expenditure of nerves 
and fewer adjustments to be made than are 
required in perfecting the dictated, stilted 
dramatization of a story. If the children 
are allowed, however, to interpret a story, 
supply the language, and plan the whole 
procedure in their own way, dramatiza- 
tion is an excellent means of developing 
English. Such a play developed spon- 
taneously in our room before Christmas this 
year, when a child brought an illustrated 
copy of ‘‘Sleeping Beauty’’ and asked to 
have the story told because it was her 
favorite. The fact that Jane herself was 
a great favorite may have had something 
to do with the popularity of the story, but 
at any rate it was one of the stories which 
the children immediately wished to play. 
A very interesting project in English thus 
took life. 

The class selected the necessary char- 
acters. The first act opened with the party 
in the palace, for the baby princess. Such 
word discrimination as this developed: 
Robert, self-appointed announcer, rushed 
to the front of the room after the first 
incident had been tried, and said, ‘‘The 
first play is over! The next play will be 
about Sleeping Beauty when she is six- 
teen years old.’’ Here controversy en- 
sued. The class was instantly ready to 
correct him. 
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‘*You must say ‘the first act is over,’ ’’ 
said Lenell. ‘‘My big sister was in a play 
in High School and she only played in the 
last act, so I know it’s an act.”’ 

Scenic difficulties also arose. A play- 
ground slide served as the tower and the 
wicked witch literally whizzed out of the 
tower through the air. One child noted 
that this tower stood too far outside the 
hedge, making the castle too easily acces- 
sible. We had not much choice in the 
placing of the tower, because we were 
cramped for room. Helen suggested that 
we could move the hedge as far out as we 
wanted to because that was imaginary and 
easy to move, but the tower was real. 

Most of the costumes were planned and 
sewed by the children at school as part of 
the project. Crude swords made of sticks, 
royal crowns, capes, and plumed hats were 
prepared by the children at home. There 
was plenty of opportunity for language ex- 
perience in planning these costumes and 
the gifts of the villagers for the little 
baby. 

All of the language in this dramatiza- 
tion was supplied by the children, and the 
most charming, child-like thing about it 
was that each performance was a little 
different from the one before. For in- 
stance, when the fortunate prince was to 
attempt going through the hedge, he said, 
in one instance, ‘‘The other princes tried 
to get through the thorns and couldn’t. I 
don’t see how I can. But if the people 
say I can do it, I might as well try.’’ In 
another performance he said, ‘‘The people 
say I will surely be sussessful if I try, so 
I will!’’—a deliciously bold attempt at 
difficult pronunciation. By way of correc- 
tion we had only to say, ‘‘We noticed 
that you used the word successful to-day, 
Kendall,’’ and the word was established in 
his vocabulary. 

A very interesting bit of interpretation 
occurred at the awakening of the princess. 
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The prince touched Sleeping Beauty on the 
arm and immediately she said, ‘‘ Where 
am I? I thought I was up in a tall tower.”’ 
True, you see, to psychological fact, for 
doctors tell us that in every case of awak- 
ening after fainting or unconsciousness 
eaused by accident, no matter how long 
the interval, the first thing the patient says 
is, ‘‘Where am I?’’ Even a teacher might 
have missed so significant a point. 

The language throughout the play was 
simple and childlike. ‘‘Sleeping Beauty”’ 
gave a magnificent opportunity for expres- 
sion of various thought processes and 
consequently for the development of 
English. 

Our aim, then, should be to give the child 
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opportunity for expression on subject 
matter within his realm, and equal to his 
immature capacity. If we give him plenty 
of material that he loves and can compre- 
hend, his achievements will far exceed our 
expectations, and we will be giving a basis 
for English and literature that will lead 
the child toward real standards through- 
out his life. Possibly if we start early 
enough, we can give girls and boys a stand- 
ard of literature and use of language that 
will make them want to read and use only 
the best. 
ELLEN M. OLson, 
Parker Practice School, 
Chicago Normal College, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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PLANS FOR ANNUAL MEETING OF 
CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON 
IN FEBRUARY 


The National Conference on Educational 
Method will hold at Washington, D. C., two 
general sessions and a luncheon meeting 
during the week of the convention to be 
held by the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association. 

The first meeting will be at 9:15 in the 
Garden at the Mayflower Hotel, Tuesday 
morning, February 23. The general sub- 
ject for discussion will be, ‘‘How May the 
Professional Status of Supervision be Im- 
proved ?’’ 

Directly following this meeting, at 12:15 
a luncheon meeting will be held in the 
Chinese Room at the Mayflower Hotel. In 
order that the hotel may make adequate 
provision for this luncheon, it will be ap- 
preciated if members will make their reser- 
vations in advance by sending their names 
to the president at the address given below. 
Friends also are cordially invited. Tickets 
will be on sale at the Bureau of Informa- 
tion at Headquarters, also at the Mayflower 
Hotel. 

‘*Solidarity in Supervision’’ will be the 
topic for discussion at this meeting. As a 
result of a statement in one of the recent 
numbers of the JouRNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
METHOD, a considerable list of names of 
people engaged in supervisory work has 
been submitted. <A brief report will be 
made concerning the preparation of a 
roster of supervisors. In order that this 
roster may be as representative of each 
state as possible, anyone who has not yet 
contributed to this list is urged to do so 
before February first. 

The third and final meeting of the Con- 
ference will be held in the Chinese Room, 


Hotel Mayflower, at 2:15 Thursday after- 
noon, February 25. The general topic for 
consideration will be, ‘‘How Do Super- 
visors Conceive Method ?”’ 

Speakers for each of these programs will 
be announced in the February issue of this 
JOURNAL. 

Maseu E. Simpson, President 
Box 249, 525 West 120th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


JOINT LUNCHEON MEETING OF PRIMARY 
COUNCIL AND NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON EDUCATIONAL METHOD 

The Primary Council has cordially ex- 
tended to the members of the National Con- 
ference on Educational Method an invita- 
tion to join that organization at its lunch- 
eon meeting to be held Wednesday noon, 
February 24, at the Hotel Mayflower, 
Washington, D. C. Dr. William Heard 
Kilpatrick, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will 
be the speaker at this meeting. It is hoped 
that there may be a large representation 
from the Conference. Reservations should 
be made by writing to Miss Mary Dabney 
Davis, Bureau of Education, Washington. 


JUDGING THE QUALITY OF RECITATIONS 


One of the purposes of supervision is to 
stimulate teachers to think constructively 
about their own work. Miss Rose Wickey, 
principal of the Whittier School in Kansas 
City, recently adopted the method of ask- 
ing teachers to put themselves in her place 
and outline the criteria by which they 
would judge the quality of recitations. 
No doubt others will be interested in seeing 
the results, which for convenience she ar- 
ranged in tabular form and posted in her 
school. 
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Responses by twenty-one teachers to question : 
“If I were a supervisor, what are the good 
points that I should look for in a recitation?” 
1. Preparation of teacher (including plan 


EY sic cik os ok won ea emakinweawam 19 
2. Securing interest and attention ...... 16 
3. Definiteness of aim (on part of both 

eaener BON MOON): 6236000205405 14 


4, Summary and clinching of poinis .... 13 
&. Pupil participation ......... 22.64%. 12 
6. Careful assignment 
7. Carefully prepared questions ........ 9 
8. Worthwhile subject matter 
9. Attention to organization (on part of 

both teacher and pupil) ............ 7 
10. Attention to securing good English .. 7 
11. Stimulation of thinking by pupils .. 6 
12, Attention to securing good social habits 6 
13. Attention to physical agencies (ventila- 


tion, light, materials, tools, ete.) .... 5 
14. Attitude of teacher and pupils ...... By 
15. Economy of time and effort .......... 4 
16. Attention to-felt need .............. 4 


17. Attention to individual needs and dif- 


POL dkntesnensischacdnqnevennca 4 
18. Good introduction to lesson (appercep- 

MODY susioken acess esinnnieus edu tame 3 
19. Attention to relative values (on part 

of teacher and pupil) .............. 3 
EE siicawicenekssxcnesaawae 3 
21. Personal equipment of teacher (voice, 

SN GEE. cccctvnneesesansagenns 2 
22. Good conclusion of lesson .......... 2 
23, Cheerful, social atmosphere .......... 1 
DE MED on vccnsnsiecvecsusdue 1 
Se OE POI sien secssceccweneee 1 


THE ENGLISH INVESTIGATION 


The first stage of the English investiga- 
tion-—a preliminary survey of the actual 
uses of English in everyday life and the 
difficulties which people experience in that 
use—has been completed. While con- 
firmation of the findings of the Clapp com- 
mittee will be sought, the results will 
probably be but little changed. A ques- 
tionnaire covering twenty-six language 
activities was distributed by personal rep- 
resentatives of the committee in about 300 
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towns and cities scattered throughout the 
United States. Nearly 3000 usable replies 
were obtained. A tabulation of the returns 
shows that among the persons in an or- 
dinary community there is common use of 
at least sixty-four per cent of the phases 
of language activity mentioned by the com- 
mittee. The range of difference, more- 
over, between uses by college graduates 
and uses by those having only grammar 
school education or less is only fifteen per 
cent. 

The same situation obtains as to diffi- 
culties. The college group report 32.9 per 
cent of difficulty in actual use of language, 
the high school group 35.7 per cent, and 
the grammar school group, 35.5 per cent. 
Apparently the instruction in high school 
and college does very little to supplement 
the efforts of the elementary schools to pre- 
pare pupils for life in terms of the ver- 
nacular. 

The report as a whole constitutes a 
challenge to existing practices. The con- 
clusion to be drawn seems to be that the 
schools have not been putting the grease 
where the squeak is. The actual aims of 
English teachers are in for an overhauling, 
as well as the methods employed. How 
far formal education can go in giving the 
individual command of the American lan- 
guage for the purposes of social life no- 
body knows. It is now in order to find out. 

For the convenience of the reader the 
twenty-six ‘‘points’’ are reproduced below, 
together with two charts showing the re- 
sults of the inquiry. 

I. Common Uses of English for Communi- 
cation. 
1. Interviews. 
a. When trying to get a business house 
or service corporation to adjust a 
claim to your satisfaction. 
b. With customers or patrons, if you are 
a business or professional man, or a 


representative of a service corpora- 
tion. 
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e. When collecting information through 
word of mouth inquiries. 

d. When making oral reports to an of- 
ficial superior. 

e. Giving oral instructions to subordi- 
nates or agents. 

f. In business or committee conferences 
with three or four associates. 

. Conversation. 


th 


a. With strangers or casual acquaint- 
ances. 

b. At social gatherings. 

e. Over the telephone. 

3. Publie Speaking. 

a. Taking part in publie discussion at 
the meeting of a elub or organization. 

b. Preparing a speech for a special oc- 
easion, a dinner, anniversary, ete. 

e. Conducting a meeting as chairman. 

4. Writing. 

a. Notes and memos for your own use; 
diaries or records; accounting entries, 
ete. 

b. Notes of invitation and acceptance, 
introduction, condolence, ete. 

ce. Reports and notices for an organiza- 
tion, a board of directors, ete. 

d. Written instructions for subordinates 
or agents. 

e. Business letters: inquiries; orders; 
acknowledgments; sales; claims; ad- 
justments; collections. 

f. Advertisements and publicity items. 

II. Common Uses of English for Interpreta- 
tion. 
1. Reading. 
a. Reading newspapers to keep up with 
current events. 
. Gathering information on a special 
point from works of reference, peri- 
odieals, hooks, reports, ete. 


= 
— 


e. Reading and interpreting legal papers: 
leases; contracts; deeds; insurance 
policies, ete. 

d. Reading technical periodicals or seri- 
ous books for professional and busi- 
ness improvement. 

e. Reading current periodicals and books 
for stimulus, recreation, and culture. 

f. Reading standard literature. 


2. Listening. 

a. To an address, lecture, radio program, 
or play for the purpose of analysis 
and judgment. 

b. To a business interview, a conference, 
or a convention for the purpose of 
correctly reporting it. 


ADVICE TO FATHERS 


In a recent address before a fathers’ as- 


sociation in Philadelphia, Superintendent 
Edwin C. Broome gave some excellent ad- 
vice in the form of a decalogue: 


1. 


6. 


“J 


Do not expect the teacher to control your 
child, if you have failed at home. Habits 
of obedience and respect for authority must 
be learned first at home. 


. Fathers, know your sons. Children who 


have been taught always to confide in their 
parents can be trusted anywhere. 


. Find some daily home duties or chores for 


your boy or girl to do, and they will come 
to appreciate in some degree the sacrifices 
you are making for them. 


. Don’t give children much spending money. 


Let them earn it; otherwise an excellent 


opportunity to acquire the habit of thrift 
is lost. 


. Where children are far enough advanced 


to have home study, be sure that they reg- 
ularly set aside the same time for it every 
day. Regularity is a good habit to acquire. 
Do not believe every report your child 
brings home. All children do not lie, but 
most children have a strong imagination 
which tends to operate in their own favor, 
if they are guilty. 


. Do not take the part of your child against 


teachers before hearing both sides, and do 
not do it after. In nine times out of ten 
vou will find, to your embarrassment, that 
your child was wrong, and in the tenth case 
it is better to suffer a slight injustice to 
your child than to destroy the teacher’s 
influence over him. 


. If you have a complaint to make, go first 


to the principal of the school, not to the 
superintendent or a board member. 


. Do not expect miracles. Not all children 
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are equally apt. The school trains minds 
but does not furnish them. 

10. Do not apply adult standards to the work 
of children; nor rebuke your boy because 
he cannot do sums as well as you can. 
Think how often you were stood up in the 
corner for worse blunders. Do not criti- 
cise the schools because they have changed 
so much since you were a boy. Consider 
where your business would be if you were 
to use the same methods that were used 
when you were a boy. 


THE TEACHING LOAD IN HIGH SCHOOL 


The question of class size and the teach- 
ing load in high school has become so press- 
ing that the National Association of 
Secondary Principals has appointed a com- 
mission to stucy the problem. The mem- 
bers of the commission are as follows: C. 
P. Briggs, Principal High School, Lake- 
wood, Ohio; H. V. Church, Principal J. 
Sterling Morton High School, Cicero, IIli- 
neis; Earl Hudelson, University of Min- 
nesota; F. S. Breed, University of Chicago; 
C. A. Fisher, Principal of High School, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; M. H. Stuart, 
Principal Technical High School, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; and P. R. Stevenson, Ohio 
State University. 

The first step in an investigation is to 
collect some empirical data concerning 
different possibilities for making efficient 
use of large classes. One plan is to give 
the teachers a large teaching load (40 to 
55 pupils per class and five to six classes). 
A clerk will be hired to devise tests, grade 
papers, and report pupil progress to 
teachers for remedial instruction. Another 
plan is to arrange for several sections in a 


given subject to meet together for one or 
more hours per week. For example, Civics 
or American History pupils might be di- 
vided into two or more sections and at 
specified times these could be brought to- 
gether in a large study hall or auditorium. 
One teacher should then demonstrate or 
present facts to the entire group. Such 
group meetings should be arranged when- 
ever advisable and not necessarily at 
definite intervals. 

Recent investigations have shown little 
or no advantage for small high-school 
classes. It is quite possible that teachers 
do not have a suitable technique for teach- 
ing either large or small classes. The com- 
mission will, therefore, investigate different 
means of handling the two types of classes 
and endeavor to set up techniques which 
have proved themselves to be of advantage 
for large or small classes. 

After the preliminary steps of the in- 
vestigation, several controlled experiments 
will be conducted. Some of the problems 
which will be investigated in a scientific 
way under controlled conditions are as 
follows: 

(1) The effect of giving the teachers a 
large teaching load and hiring clerical as- 
sistance. 

(2) The advisability of instructing largr 
groups for part of the time. 

(3) The relative efficiency of large and 
small classes for bright, average and dul] 
pupils when pupils are classified according 
to ability. 

(4) The relative efficiency of large and 
small classes which are composed of pupils 
not classified according to ability. 
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THE SELF-DIRECTED SCHOOL 
Like Professor Miller’s earlier work, 
Directing Study, The Self-Directed School * 
is more of a plea for a principle than an 
orderly and logical exposition of a system 


or plan of educational endeavor. Both 
books are singularly suggestive and 
thought-provoking. 


The central idea of the present book is 
the need for fuller development in our 
schools of the creative ability which is 
latent in every child, be he classified as 
“gifted’? or ‘‘dull.’’ The author fully 
recognizes individual differences, of course, 
but he vehemently denies that such differ- 
ences fit some children for creative work in 
our schools and others for routine memori- 
zation of the ‘‘minimum essentials.’’ He 
condemns ‘‘standardization of thinking’’ 
and insists on the principle that hetero- 
geneity and not homogeneity of mental at- 
tainments is the aim of school work. 

Numerous examples of assignments or 
“‘challenges,’’ as the author prefers to call 
them, are given in the book—assign- 
ments which are ‘‘indeterminate, not in- 
definite.’ Through such assignments, 
which set forth the ‘‘guide lines’’ or gen- 
eral paths for work, each individual is able 
to work out new patterns of mental at- 
tainment and arrive at real mastery in a 
given field. 

The book will be helpful to all who are 
trying to realize in action the ideal of 
education through self-activity along lines 
whose worth the individual recognizes and 
values. Organization of material and 
clarity of presentation are sometimes lack- 
ing. But the work is well worth careful 
consideration and thoughtful study. 

Epwin H. REEDER 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 


STUDENT SERVICE 

Almost every need of a modern school 
can be made an educational opportunity 
for the pupils. This is the lesson taught 
by the experience of the teachers of the 
Tilden Technical High School in Chicago 
as reported in the School Review for No- 
vember by Miss Dorothy M. Sass. She says 
that many duties belonging to teachers and 
secretaries can wisely be delegated to 
pupils, though not the responsibility for 
them, by which she means apparently the 
final responsibility. Among the duties per- 
formed by Tilden High School pupils are: 
acting as information clerks, telephone 
elerks, and filing clerks; performing as 
typists, as messengers, and as managers of 
lost and found departments. Pupils may 
take the place of teachers in hall duty, in 
taking attendance, collecting money, and 
even in directing study and in teaching 
when no regular teacher is available. Stu- 
dent helpers must be carefully chosen, 
perhaps by the Student Council after a 
suitable campaign of preparation, and 
should receive recognition for services 
rendered. 


NEW MATERIALS OF INVESTIGATION 


Teachers College Record for November is 
devoted to studies in subject matter and 
the curriculum. Professor McCall and 
Miss Crabbs describe their new ‘‘Standard 
Test Lessons in Reading’’ for the inter- 
mediate grades. They claim that experi- 
ments have shown that these lessons will 
advance pupils more rapidly in speed and 
comprehension than is possible by the use 
of any other material available. The les- 
sons lend themselves to individual in- 


* The Self-Directed School. By Harry L. Miller and Richard T. Hargreaves. Scribner’s Sons, 1925. 
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struction and constitute a considerable ad- 
dition to existing apparatus for teaching 
reading. 

Professor Upton writes on ‘‘Profes- 
sionalized Subject Matter in Arithmetic for 
Normal Schools.’’ The specific topic which 
he chose for illustration is the checking of 
computations. The writer treats this topic 
at greater length than has been done else- 
where, seeking to show what sort of in- 
struction in arithmetie should be given in 
normal schools. 

Professor Briggs offers an annotated 
‘‘Partial Bibliography on Curricula.’’ 
Since no pretense to completeness is made, 
no criticism of omissions is in order. The 
writer obviously had secondary schools in 
mind, though he does not say so. 

Finally, Professor Wood and Miss 
Strang show how to make a ‘‘Course of 
Study in Health for a Specifie Situation.’’ 
The problems of the course were discovered 
by investigation. These are presented in 
parallel columns, teachers’ opinions in one 
column, the actual behavior of children in 
the other. 

This number of the Record is of unusual 
value and will have wide use. 


EDUCATION AND EUGENICS 


Mr. Arthur Macdonald does well to eal! 
attention to the fact that education alone 
will not produce the sort of community 
we all long for. We must give attention 
also to breeding. What education can do 
depends upon the stock. Writing in the 
Journal of Education for November 12 on 
‘*Education and Eugenies,’’ he points out 
that the native human stock has been 
deteriorating rather than improving for a 
long while, and will continue to do so as 
long as the inferior are permitted to re- 
produce their kind as they do now. The 
Eugenics Society of England is actively 
engaged in disseminating information as to 
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eugenics and seeks to increase the number 
of children in the families of the better 
classes. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Teaching Number Fundamentals. By Milo 
B. Hillegas. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1925. Pp. 98. 

A Book of Modern Plays. Edited by George 
R. Coffman. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1925. Pp. 490. Lake Library 
Edition, $1.20. Lake English Classies 
Edition, $.96. 

A Day in Old Rome. By William S8. Davis. 
New York: Allyn & Bacon, 1925. Pp. 
xix + 482. Illus. $1.80. 

A School Dictionary of the English Lan- 


guage. Edited by Harry Morgan Ayres. 
Newark, N. J.: Silver, Burdett & Co., 
1925. Pp. 454. 


Through Science to God. By Floyd L. 
Darrow. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1925. Pp. 309. $2.50. 

The Health Game. By R. Katharine Bee- 
son. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
1925. Pp. 231. 

Bobbs-Merrill Readers, Teachers’ Edition. 
By Clara B. Baker and Edna D. Baker. 
Primer Manual, pp. 142; Primer, pp. 146. 
First Reader Manual, pp. 84; First 
Reader, pp. 174. Second Reader Manual, 
pp. 115; Second Reader, pp. 228. Third 
Reader Manual, pp. 105; Third Reader, 
pp. 276. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1924. 

Chalk Talks on Health and Safety. By 
Walter F. Cobb. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1925. Pp. 243. Illus. 

Our Old World Background. Revised Edi- 
tion. By Charles A. Beard and William 


C. Bagley. New York: Maemillan Co, 
1925. Pp. 523. Illustrations and maps. 


Projects for All the Grades. By Frank M. 
Rich. Chicago: A. Flanagan Co., 1926, 
Pp. 215. 


Unified Kindergarten and First-Grade 
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Teaching. By Samuel Chester Parker 
and Alice Temple. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1925. Pp. xv + 600. $2.20. 

Byways to Health. By Thomas D. Wood 
and Theresa Dansdill. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1925. Pp. 198. Illus. 

Creative Youth. By Hughes Mearns. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 
1925. Pp. 234. $2.50. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York: Contributions to Edueation, 
1925. No. 184, Equalization of the Fi- 
nancial Burden Among Counties in 
North Carolina, by Fred Wilson Mor- 
rison; pp. 88. No. 185, A Study of the 
Relationship Between Rate and Ability, 
by Lilian May Hunsicker; pp. 52. No. 
186, The Resemblance of Siblings in 
Intelligence and Achievement, by Ger- 
trude Howell Hildreth; pp. 65. No. 187, 
A Study of the Quality of English in 
Latin Translations, by Maxie Nave Wood- 
ring; pp. 84. No. 188, A Comparison of 
the Intellectual and Educational Status 
of Neurotic and Normal Children in Pub- 
lic Schools, by Esther Katz Rosen; pp. 
51. No. 189, Comprehension Difficulties 
of Ninth Grade Students in the Study of 
Literature, by Theo. W. H. Irion; pp. 
116. No. 170, The Opposites Test, by 
Andrew Tennant Wylie; pp. 94. 

Educational and Vocational Guidance. By 
William M. Proctor. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1925. Pp. xv + 352. $2.00. 

Geographic Principles. By Douglas C. 
Ridgley. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1925. Pp. 190. $1.20. 

Children’s Poetry—Experimental Edition. 
By Miriam B. Huber and Herbert B. 
Bruner. Sections One to Nine; also 
Manual of Instructions. Chicago: Rand 
MeNally & Co., 1925. 

The Sounds of French. By Otto F. Bond. 
University of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. 
60. $1.25. Set of five twelve-inch double- 
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disk records to accompany, $12.00 post- 
paid. 

Source Book in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. By Thomas D. Wood and Clif- 
ford L. Brownell. New York: Maemil- 
lan Co., 1925. Pp. 590. 

Social Guidance in Cleveland High Schools. 
Published by Cleveland Teachers’ Fed- 


eration, 301 Leader News Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Pp. 189. 

Directed Observation and Supervised 
Teaching. By J. Herbert Blackhurst. 


Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. 
420. $1.80. 

Health Through Prevention and Control 
of Diseases. By Thomas D. Wood and 
Hugh G. Rowell. Yonkers, N. Y.: World 
Book Co., 1925. Pp. 122. $1.00. 

The One-Teacher School in Delaware. By 
Richard W. Cooper and Herman Cooper. 
Newark, Del.: University of Delaware 
Press, 1925. Pp. 434. Illus. 

Addresses and Proceedings of the Sixty- 
Third Annual Meeting of the National 
Education Association. Volume 63. 
Published by the Association at 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Pp. 1092. 

Edmund Burke—Selections. Edited by 
Leslie N. Broughton. New York: Serib- 
ner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. xlvi + 469. 


Pp. xxii + 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Special Disabilities in Learning to Read 
and Write. By Elizabeth E. Lord, Leon- 
ard Carmichael, and Walter F. Dearborn. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Monographs in Education, Whole 
No. 6, Series I, Vol. II, No. 1. Pp. 76. 

University of Illinois Bulletins: Vol. XXII, 
No. 41: A Study of Supervised Study, 
by William A. Brownell; pp. 48; $.50. 
Vol. XXIII, No. 3: Effect of Practice on 
Intelligence Tests, by H. N. Glick; pp. 
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23; $.30. Vol. XXIII, No. 5: Principles 
Relating to the Engendering of Specific 
Habits, by George W. Reagan; pp. 23. 
Vol. XXIII, No. 6.: How to Make a 
Course of Study in Arithmetic, by M. E. 
Herriott; pp. 50. 

The Junior High School Libraries. San 
Antonio, Texas: Public Schools Bulletin, 
Vol. III, No. 1, November, 1925. $.25. 

The Incidence of Undesirable Behavior in 
Public-School Children. By M. E. Hag- 
gerty. Reprinted from September, 1925, 
Journal of Educational Research. 

A Study of Time Allotments in the Ele- 
mentary School Subjects. By George C. 
Kyte. California Curriculum Study 
Bulletin No. 1. Berkeley, Cal.: Univer- 
sity of California Printing Office. 

Eyesight Conservation Survey. Compiled 
by Joshua E. Hannum; edited by Guy 
A. Henry. Published by the Eyesight 
Conservation Council of America, Times 
Building, New York City. Pp. 219. 
$1.00. 

Annual Announcement, 1925-1926, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, School of Education, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Illustrations of English Work in the Jun- 
ior High School. By Caroline B. Zachry. 
(Lincoln School Publication.) New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Bureau of Publications, 1925. 
Pp. 75. $.55. 

Taking Stock of the Schools. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 
Research Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 3. 

Maryland School Bulletins: Vol. VII, No. 
2, The Teaching of High School Mathe- 
matics; pp. 40. No. 3, Arithmetic Goals; 
pp. 68. Issued by State Department of 
Education, Baltimore, Md. 

The Class-Room Teacher’s Part in Health 
Education. By Maud A. Brown. Child 
Health Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 4. Advanc- 
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ing the Cause of Child Health. Report 
for 1925, by Samuel J. Crumbine to 
American Child Health Association, 370 
Seventh Ave., New York. 

Report of the Dean of Teachers College for 
the Year Ending June 30, 1925. New 
York: Teachers College, Bureau of Pub- 
liecations. Pp. 101. 

Arithmetic Work-Book, Grade 6. By G. 
M. Ruch, F. B. Knight, and J. W. Stude- 
baker. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co, 
1925. Pupils’ Edition, $.36. Teachers’ 
Edition, $.48. 

Compass Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic, 
By G. M. Ruch, F. B. Knight, H. A. 
Green, and J. W. Studebaker. Chicago: 
Seott, Foresman & Co., 1925. Specimen 
set containing one each of the 20 Tests, 
one sample Answer Key, one Record 
Sheet, and one Teacher’s Manual, post- 
paid, $.60. 

The Branom Practice Tests in Geography. 
By M. E. Branom. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1925. Pp. 255. 

Giles Recitation Score Card and Manual of 
Directions. By J. T. Giles. Yonkers, 
N. Y.: World Book Co., 1925. $.50 per 
package of 25. 

Practice Leaves in English Fundamentals. 
For Rapid Drills and Tests. By C. T. 
Logan, E. P. Cleveland, and M. V. Hoff- 
man. Harrisonburg, Va.: The Practice 
Leaves Company, 1925. $.65. 

Course of Study for the Public Schools of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. Book One—Early 
Elementary Department. 1925. Pp. 148. 

A 1925 Review of the Department of the 
Interior. Hubert Work, Secretary. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office. Pp. 39. 

Guide to the Principles of the New General 
Method. By John P. Wynne. Farmville, 
Va.: State Teachers College, 1925. Pp. 
70. 





